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CIVIC CLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO PATRIOTISM IN 1918 (SEE PAGE 45) 


JOY IN THE STOCKYARDS CHILD WELFARE IN GERMANY 
SERVING THE ARMY’S MORALE ROCKEFELLER PLAN IN NEW JERSEY 


April 13, 1918 : Price 10 Cents 


With the promptness of journalism— 


With the insight and sure-footedness of economic research— 


With the graphic quality of social exhibits and 
photography— 


HE Survey interprets the social background of the week’s news. “The Survey was the first American 
Chae to bring out the real significance of the British labor offensive. Editorials in. the liberal Manchester 
Guardian and the conservative London Times bear out Paul U. Kellogg’s estimates of the movement of the 
English workers as a force for endurance and coherence as well as for democracy in the present crisis. Here is the 
greatest and freest organized movement in Europe today supporting the principles which America stands for and 
which President Wilson has enunciated—the principles which, in the words of an English newspaper man, were 


worth “twelve army corps and a regiment of angels’ to the forces for democracy in western Europe. 


The Huts 
By Arthur Gleason 


OF THE AMERICAN Y. M. C. A. IN FRANCE 


LEASON has known the war from the outset, when he 

was a stretcher-bearer in Belgium—the only American 
quoted by the Bryce commission on Belgian atrocities. He 
knows the work and the workers under the Red Triangle 
of the English Y. M. C. A. He knows American social 
work as an investigator: and journalist. He knows the 
Y. M. C. A. in France with an authenticity, an intimate 
acquaintance with every part of the field, and a discrimi- 
nation which will make his article a constructive contribu- 
tion to American effort and understanding. Mr. Gleason 
was in a vessel torpedoed off the coast of Ireland in mid- 
winter. He lost everything—socks and manuscripts in- 
cluded. But he has set out again, bringing this story with 
him. 


Twice Devastated 
By Mary Ross 


OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Bate of camions, loaded with blankets, clothing, 
food and medicine, were made ready in Paris as early 
as January by the American Red Cross to rush to the source 
of any fresh stream of refugees. Warehouses, district 
agents, canteens, relief workers, were waiting to serve the 
old, the feeble, the sick, and the children, now once again 
XK dispossessed by the great German drive. A story, 
x with photographs, of the “twice refugees” is on the 
<r way, to the SuRvEY in response to a cable. The 
author is a member of the headquarters staff 
of the Civil Affairs Department of the Ameri- 

MS can Red Cross. 
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The War-Folk of Picardy 
By Mary Masters Needham 


OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR DEVASTATED FRANCE 


HAT has happened to the sinistres—the people left 

behind in the “liberated area” when the Germans 
fell back last spring? And to the emigrés—those who came 
back? What of the American agencies that worked with 
them—the Quakers, the Smith College Unit, the American 
Fund for French Wounded (the American Committee for 
Devastated France), the American Red Cross and the 
rest? Mrs. Needham returned recently from Blerancourt, 
near the great battleground of the western front, and tells 
from first-hand experience. 


‘Two More Articles on the British Labor 
Movement 
By Paul U. Kellogg 


EDITOR OF THE SURVEY 


THE ENGLAND THEY ARE FIGHTING FOR—An 
Interpretation of the Domestic Program of the English 
Labour Party—The Labour Party has stretched its tent- 
ropes to include workers “with brain” as well as “with 
hand.” It will run candidates in a hundred, two hundred 
constituencies, perhaps more, under the leadership of 
Arthur Henderson. The cooperative movement has entered 
politics and made common sense with the labor party 


WORKERS CONTROL.—The New Movement for Self- 
government in English Industry.— Who are the shop 
stewards and why? The revolution in industrial organiza- 
tion promoted by the government in line with the Whitley 
commission; the Guild Socialists; the women workers. 
Programs of far-sighted employers and the activity of the 
new Ministry of Reconstruction. 


Stetee ox HESE ARTICLES will be published in early issues of the Survey. Make them the 
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means of acquainting friends of yours with the Survey. A dollar will get these issues 
in a five months’ trial subscription. If friends of the Survey will Jend a hand this 
way to build up our circle of readers and circulation income, we can make every issue 
strong in such first-hand material, distinctive in that social insight which makes 


the SURVEY what it is—an adventure in cooperative journalism in which the 
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social workers of America share with each other the things which make up 
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-Packington Steps Forward 


The Gist and the Spirit of Judge Alschuler’s Decision in the 
Chicago Packing Cases 


By William L. Chenery 


EDITORIAL WRITER CHICAGO HERALD 


HE packing industries of America took their longest 

forward stride on Saturday, March 24, when before a 

curious audience of the rich and the very poor, the 

socially great and the humble, a federal jurist at Chi- 
cago read a document of great importance to the future of this 
country. An adjudication of certain differences between the 
five great packing houses and the hundred thousand men and 
women employed by them in eleven cities was announced. 
Significant as was such a settlement, the underlying, un- 
heralded event was much greater. In reality the basis of life 
for the man and woman lowest down was being elevated. A 
new minimum standard of living was being established for 
the nation’s unskilled workers and for their families. For 
the profound changes which were accepted by the packers 
cannot be bounded by their industry. “Common” labor in 
competitive trades will enjoy the benefits conferred directly 
upon their fellows in the packing cities. Unskilled labor 
generally has acquired a new status. 

A compact and eager crowd greeted Judge Samuel 
Alschuler as he unostentatiously entered the federal court 
room. ‘The ordinary pomp contributed by sonorous bailiffs 
at the matutinal arrival of a United States judge was lack- 
ing. For the jurist had laid off his metaphorical robes and 
as a simple administrator, appointed in pursuance of an agree- 
ment contrived last December by the President’s mediation 
commission, Judge Alschuler took his place. He read quickly 
in a low monotone. ‘The audience pushed forward. From the 
rear seats the stock yards contingent pressed eagerly toward 
the bench. “Their fate was being decided and they knew it. 
If the arbitrament was such that the vast army of workers 
would be satisfied, all might be well. But if in the techni- 
calities of procedure the substance of relief had been lost, 
those eager-eyed, stern-faced men pondered on the reports of 
unrest here and there among the newly organized locals. 

In the hush which came over the assemblage the general 
trend of the administrator’s argument was soon perceptible. 
With obvious relief the labor men guessed first that the eight- 
hour. day had been granted. “Then came comforting sur- 
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mises of increased wages. A victory was in sight. By the 
determination of one man the progress which other genera- 
tions of packing-house workers had won and lost was to be 
restored. In lieu of the old sense of bitter helplessness there 
was created a new realization that difficulties had been relieved 
by the use of a democratic method. The defeats of the past 
were rolled back. ‘Thirty-two years had passed since the 
Knights of Labor had wrested the eight-hour day from the 
unwilling hands of the masters of the stock yards. That 
illusory triumph which so swiftly was succeeded by the 
destruction of the union had been regained. All that had 
been lost in the ill-fated strike of 1904 was being returned. 
The taboo on unionism which had been enforced during the 
Weary years after the rebellions of 1886 and 1904 had been 
effectually repealed. For the first time in its long and 
tumultuous history the packing industry was accepting condi- 
tions in which the inherent human dignity of the bulk of its 
workers would be recognized. It was a great day for 
Packington. 

Yet the Poles and Bohemians and Slovaks who, with their 
comrades widely collected from the races of Europe and the 
older settlers in America, were benefited by Judge Alschuler’s 
award, might trace some of the advantage they attained to the 
Archduke Frederic Ferdinand. For Sarajevo and its war, 
quite as much as any other factor, contributed to this prog- 
ress. Through the ending of immigration the law of “supply 
and demand,” cited by the packers in 1904 as their justifica- 
tion for lowering the poor wages of the unskilled, operated 
in favor of the workers. The reservoir of the unemployed had 
been too nearly drained. Labor had a scarcity value. 

During two years and more the stock yards have been 
annoyed by successive small strikes. Most of these were too 
unimportant, too spontaneous, too local to be called strikes. 
Yet they were industrial disturbances. In Chicago’s Pack- 
ington, it is said, foremen, exasperated by these unending out- 
breaks, would say: + ‘“‘My God, if these are open shop condi- 
tions, give us a union. It would be better than this.” Fol- 
lowing hard upon the momentary unorganized strikes were 
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successive wage increases. Yet, previously during the twelve 
years immediately following the disastrous strike of 1904, 
there had been no increase, despite the mounting cost of liy- 
ing; in fact, the wages paid the unskilled workers had been 
lowered. Between March, 1916, and September, 1917, wages 
had been repeatedly increased until the common laborers were 
being paid twenty-seven and a half cents an hour for a some- 
what hypothetical ten-hour day, which showed the packer’s 
understanding ‘of the state of the labor market. “That rate 
was utilized by Judge Alschuler as the starting point for his 
determinations. 

The President’s mediation commission had first dealt with 
packing-house troubles. During December last a strike was 
reported to be imminent. Quietly the men and women in 
many departments had been organized. “The menace of such 
an outbreak to the proper provisioning of this country and 
of our allies was obvious. “The exceedingly able commission 
seemed to have little trouble in inducing the packers to agree 
to the necessity of a new labor policy. “That policy did not 
include a recognition of the union, but it was based upon a 
pledge not to discriminate against union workers and upon 
an agreement to observe certain forms of collective bargain- 
ing in dealing with matters of interest to the workers. In 
pursuance of this preliminary agreement, achieved as a war 
measure by the President’s mediation commission,’ John E. 
Williams, fuel administrator for Illinois and well known as 
a just and skilful mediator in industrial controversies, was 
chosen to arbitrate matters still in dispute. When Mr. 
Williams found his two tasks too heavy to be borne safely, 
Judge Samuel Alschuler was chosen administrator to keep the 
peace. 

For weeks Judge Alschuler heard testimony offered by both 
sides. “The workers were represented directly by a stock 
yards labor council which was in constant consultation with 
the Chicago Federation of Labor. In fact, it would be fair 
to say that in contrast with the union of 1903, which was 
established on the inside, the present unions are the result of 
outside trade union organization and that the real leader has 
been Pres. John Fitzpatrick of the Chicago federation. “The 
packing employes had thus experienced union generalship and 
unusually able legal representation in the person of Frank 
P. Walsh, chairman of the late United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations. In truth, one of the picturesque 
features of the sharply contested hearing was the obvious and 
easy equality which the workers enjoyed in their possession 
of the attorney. “Too often in legal hearings the poor are 
not defended as adroitly as are the rich. For once, the hum- 
ble day laborers who exist in the slums of Packington had 
counsel quite as adroit as that which their multimillionaire 
employers had been able to acquire. 

Judge Alschuler’s award dealt with six of the eighteen 
questions which had been submitted to the administrator’s 
arbitration. “Cwelve other questions had been directly set- 
tled by the packers and the representatives of their employes. 
The six issues, constituting the demands of the workers, were 
briefly as follows: 

1, The eight-hour basic workday, the workday to be completed 
insofar as possible within nine consecutive hours. 


2. Overtime to be paid for at double rates on Sundays and holi- 
days and at time and a half during the week. 


3. Twenty minutes lunch time with pay where eight-hour shifts 
obtain. 


4. A dollar a day wage increase. 
5. Equal pay for men and women doing the same class of work. 
6. No change in the guaranteed time in effect November 30, 1917. 


From February 11 to March 7 the hearings continued. The 
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leading packers testified. J. Ogden Armour said on the wit- 
ness stand that he believed in equal wages for women doing 
men’s work and that he wanted the workers in his plants to 
be paid wages sufficient to assure them and their families 
decent living. Others of the owners of the industry and of 
the higher officials of the company were led to make similar 
statements. Attorney Walsh seemed moreover to show that 
the increases sought by the workers would add less than a 
cent to the cost of meat. “The freedom from competition, 
which handicaps so many progressive employers, as, for 
example, in the garment trades, was also clearly an aid to a 
just settlement. Armour & Company, the Cudahy Packing 
Company, Morris & Company, Swift & Company, together 
with Wilson & Company, were obviously not hampered by 
the possibility of unfair competition from rivals whose labor 
costs were lower. In a very real sense, therefore, the con- 
clusions reached by the administrator were limited only by his 
sense of what constituted sound public policy. 

Judge Alschuler’s award was as satisfactory as his argu- 
ments were interesting. Reversing possibly the logical order 
of events here is his award in full: 


1. Beginning May 5, 1918, and continuing thereafter, eight hours 
shall constitute a basic workday, and such workday shall be com- 
pleted, insofar as is possible, within a period of not more than nine 
consecutive hours. 

Those operations which are continuous during the twenty-four 
hours shall on and after said date be conducted by three shifts of 
eight hours each. 


2. Overtime work shall be paid for at the following rates: Double 
time for all time worked on Sundays and holidays, including New 
Year’s day, Memorial day, Independence day, Labor day, Thanks- 
giving day and Christmas day, or the days legally celebrated in 
lieu thereof. Where the operation is necessarily and generally 
carried on for seven days of the week, provision may be made by 
relief gangs or otherwise, so that employes in such operations may 
be relieved from duty on some day of the week, and in case of such 
relief on any other day in the week, double time shall not be*allowed 
for work on Sunday of such week. 

On and after the induction of the basic eight-hour day as above 
provided, the weekly overtime pay (not including any day for which 
double time is paid) shall be at the rate of time and one-fourth for 
the first two hours in excess of the regular eight-hour day on each 
such day, and at the rate of time and one-half for all time there- 
after on each such day. For the time commencing on and intervening 
between January 14, 1918, and until such induction of the basic eight- 
hour day as above provided such week day overtime shall be at the 
rate of time and a half for all time in excess of ten hours on any 
such day and Sundays double time. 


3. Where plants or any parts thereof are operated on three eight- 
hour shifts daily employes shall be allowed twenty minutes off for 
lunch with pay. 


4. Wages shall be increased as follows: Predicated on the hourly 
wages rate in force December 31, 1917, four and one-half cents per 
hour to such employes as were then being paid at the rate of thirty 
cents and under per hour; four cents per hour to such employes as 
were then being paid from thirty cents up to and including forty 
cents per hour; and three and one-half cents per hour to such em- 
ployes then being paid at the rate of over forty cents per hour. For 
all piece workers there shall be a percentage of increase equal to that 
applied to hourly rates in the same classification. All these increases 
shall be effective as of January 14, 1918. Upon the induction of the 
basic eight-hour day as aforesaid, the hourly wage rate shall be 
readjusted so that thenceforth the compensation for a full eight-hour 
workday shall be equal to the compensation immediately theretofore 
for a full ten-hour workday at the increased wage rates fixed; and 
piece work rates shall-be proportionately readjusted in accordance 
with the same principle. 


5. Wage rates shall be the same for male and female employes 
doing the same class of work. 


6. There shall be no change made in the guaranteed time in effect 
November 30, 1917, except that the weekly guaranteed time in the 
plant of Swift and Company shall be forty hours, the same as in all 
other plants; and except also in those weeks wherein any of the 
above named holidays occur the guaranteed time of such employes 
as do not work on such holiday shall for such week be thirty-three 
and one-half hours. 


John O’Hern, superintendent of Armour & Company, said 
the changes involved would cost $75,000,000 annually. Per- 
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haps that is an overestimate. It may well be that the shorter 
work day and the higher pay will bring about a compensating 
increase in productive eficiency which Mr. O’Hern did not 
take into account. At any rate the public and not the packers 
will pay whatever greater costs may be entailed by raising 
the standard of living for this great section of the population. 

Judge Alschuler’s own reactions toward the industrial ques- 
tions upon which he passed were not the least significant 
aspects of the award. In an introductory statement he dis- 
cussed the issues upon which he had reached such pregnant 
conclusions and accidentally drew attention to some phases 
of this industry whose social results have been too long ignored 
by those able to make effectual decisions. Mr. O’Hern had 
admitted, for example, that for two-thirds of the year the 
packing plants have not been worked at more than 50 per 
cent. of their capacity. Again, considerably more than half 
of the employes are “common laborers.’’ ‘The conditions of 
life forced on these men hitherto employed eight months. in 
the year on practically a half time basis and paid during the 
twelve years prior to 1916 eighteen cents and less an hour was 
not too mildly pictured in The Jungle. And yet not until a 
catastrophic war has desolated civilization and exhausted the 
supply of workers has the American conscience turned to the 
plight of these wretched people. 

The packing industry in Judge Alschuler’s reckoning has 
been upon a crude ten-hour basis, but he said “eleven, twelve, 
and thirteen hours daily are exceedingly common, and four- 
teen and fifteen and even more hours daily for a number of 
days not unusual and Sunday work very frequent.” Again 
he paused to say that “the employers could consult their own 
convenience in the matter of overtime, since there has been 
no advanced rate for time beyond ten hours save in those few 
employments wherein they have made trade union agree- 
ments.” 

The efficacy of the shorter working day in maintaining 
large production over a long period of time admittedly influ- 


enced Judge Alschuler’s thinking. Thus he said: 


It is of prime importance that there be no diminution in this out- 
put. . We must therefore look forward not to spasmodic and 
temporary spurts of larger production but to the long and steady 
pull under the strain of which the strength and spirit and efficiency 
of the workers will likewise be continuously assured and the pro- 
ductivity of the industry steadily and reliably maintained. 


Economists, sociologists, philanthropists and publicists are quite 
generally favorable to the eight-hour work day as being the most 
conducive to the welfare of employers, employes and the community. 


He asserted that it was no longer necessary to argue the 
propositions ‘that longer hours in most factory employments 
tend to induce undue strain and fatigue, to reduce the vitality 
of the employes, with tendency to irritability, listlessness and 
carelessness and to diminution of industrial efficiency and 
consequently less productivity, not only for the ‘overtime 
worked but for the succeeding days”; nor “that the work- 
man, strained and fatigued by too long hours of work, is prone 
to seek comfort in the excessive use of stimulants and other 
harmful indulgences.” Judge Alschuler expressed the belief 
that the desirability of the eight-hour day tends moreover 
to “better living conditions, larger conceptions of our institu- 
tions, particularly on the part of the non-English-speaking 
foreign-born employes, fitting all for better citizenship and 
a higher appreciation of its privileges and duties. 

Finally in his judgment the eight-hour day has become a 
part of the public policy of the country. The legislation of 
many states and of Congress and particularly the President’s 
message to Congress in August, 1916, when he said “It seemed 
to me that the whole spirit of the time and the preponderance 
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of evidence in recent economic experience spoke in favor of 
the eight-hour day,” gave to Judge Alschuler a present im- 
pelling sanction to the principle of the shorter working day. 
It is not too much to add that the administrator’s own award 
in this great controversy has itself added invaluable momentum 
to the tendency he observed. 

He applied the basic eight-hour day as being elastic. The 
higher wage rates for overtime were in his judgment neces- 
sary to give the proper stimulus to the employers to make 
those readjustments in organization without which an eight- 
hour day might be distorted into a sixteen-hour day three 
days a week. For that reason overtime by virtue of the award 
is to be calculated by the day instead of by the week. eye 
actual eight-hour day is the goal in view. 

Judge Alschuler was not convinced that any fixed sum 
could be clearly taken as the minimum necessary for decent 
living in the United States. The budgets presented to him 
varied from $800 to $2,000. He was, albeit, persuaded that 
the ten-hour workers who received twenty-seven and a half 
cents an hour and who, if they had employment for three 
hundred full days, would earn $825 annually, do not have 
enough. ‘This figure, not far away from the pre-war sum 
deemed sufficient for the mimimal needs of an American 
family, had in the judgment of the administrator to be 
“materially increased.” The distinguishing mark of his 
award is furthermore to be found in the fact that the un- 
skilled, low paid workers obtained the largest advances. At 
the time of the last strike the packers were willing, for a 
time, to give the skilled minority wage increases. “That may 
have been good industrial tactics, but it was certainly not 
sound social strategy. Judge Alschuler promptly reversed 
the emphasis, making the increase larger to those who are at 
the bottom. Not least revealing of the temper of the time 
was his decision as to equal pay for men and women em- 
ployed at the same tasks. This demand of the workers was 
quickly allowed because it was not controverted. He did 
report, however, that generally in the packing industry men 
and women do not perform the same duties. 

The general tone of the administrator’s argument was per- 
haps best summed up in his final paragraph which is in part 
as follows: 

On argument it was earnestly insisted that if a basic day shorter 
than ten hours were fixed upon, it should have application only to 
those in the skilled trades and occupations, the assigned reason being 
that in some of the operations, particularly on the killing floors, 
the laboring men must of necessity serve after many of the skilled 
workers have completed their day’s tasks, in order to complete the 
work. . . It seems to me that the embarrassment incident to such 
a situation would be slight compared with that which would result 
from the great dissatisfaction which would undoubtedly follow if the 
major part of the men were excepted from the application and benefits 
of the shorter day. It is these common laborers who stand most in 
need of it. It is these who in Chicago largely live in great numbers 
in that unlivable section of the city known as “back of the yards,” 
many of them in habitations and in conditions in which human beings 
should not be allowed to remain. Whether this is of choice or of 
necessity, the shorter workday will have a tendency to elevate the 


choice and relieve the necessity. I do not believe it would be just 
or wise to make the exception. 


When the award was read John Fitzpatrick formally 
accepted it in behalf of the unions, saying in part: 

“From the inspiration which we have felt as a result of 
your honor’s decision the harvest will be reaped in the indus- 
tries throughout the nation, where, as a consequence the war 
for democracy, liberty and brotherhood will receive a new 
impetus. We are gratified by the decision and will do all in 
our power as laborers to abide by it wholeheartedly.” 

The temper of one of the packers was indicated by J. Ogden 
Armour who said, “I am satisfied with the decision and I hope 
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the men are.” Louis F. Swift declared that his corporation 
favored the shorter work day and expressed the opinion that 
-Liberty bonds and war savings stamps would offer the workers 
excellent opportunities for investing their increased earnings. 
Judge Alschuler in reply to words of appreciation directed 
toward him vouchsafed the hope that the packers would begin 
to deal directly with their employes. 

An approach to that was made in the agreement arrived at 
by the union and the packers while Judge Alschuler was arbi- 
trating other questions. This provided that employes may 
seek redress for grievances through the mediation of commit- 
tees. “These committees must not, however, be permanent. No 
employe may be demoted or dismissed without just and suf- 
ficient cause and trade union membership and activity must 
not be considered grounds for discrimination. Thirty days 
continuous employment will accordingly be deemed prima 
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facie evidence of competence and any employe dismissed after 
such a term of service must be informed of the specific acts 
alleged to show incompetence. Piece rate schedules must 
further be open to continuous inspection and in the future 
employes must not be compelled to join company sick and 
death benefit associations. “The terms of this supplemental 
agreement display fairly something of the state of opinion 
among the packing house workers. 

The award and the agreement affect the packing plants in 
Chicago, Kansas City, Sioux City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, East 
St. Louis, Denver, Oklahoma City, St. Paul, Omaha and Fort 
Worth. In this wide area—the great middle West—new 
standards have been created, a higher civilization has been ac- 
cepted, by a dominant industry. For the packing employes 
now the war has increased the world’s total of democracy. 
‘The benefits are bound to spread to other and wide fields. 


Easter Day After the Decision 
By Mary E. McDowell 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENT 


ASTER-DAY was an epoch-making day in the stock- 

yards district. For the first time, labor was having 

a mass meeting in the small park back-of-the-yards. 

The “speaker’s stand” was the front steps of the 
field house. The Packing Trades Council, representatives of 
skilled and unskilled labor in the packing houses, were there 
in seats of honor—plain, hard-working men. Sitting among 
them were several historic figures, men who were in the eight- 
hour strike of ’86, the railroad strike of ’93. (when, a few 
blocks away, blood was shed in a struggle with the regular 
army) and in the 1905 strike that was lost after six weeks 
of holding out for the two and a half cents an hour that had 
been secured for the unskilled workers. 

With this background of struggle and suffering and seeming 
defeat in every decade since ’86, it seemed incredible that to- 
day labor should be hospitably received in a city park, listening 
unafraid to their officials. The great crowd; the men in 
Sunday clothes and new hats and the women with new Easter 
handkerchiefs, listened patiently and courteously to English 
speakers whose language they did not understand. The pres- 
ence of the men who had organized them and who had cham- 
pioned their cause before the President of the United States, 
the secretary of war and the secretary of labor, was 
recognized by the clapping of hands, though very few words 
were understood. When John Fitzpatrick, the president of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, was presented, they clapped 
their hands because he personified to them the struggle and the 
victory. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick said, “It’s a new day, and out in God's 
sunshine, you men and you women, black and white, have not 
only an eight-hour day but you are on an equality. If women 
do men’s work, they are to be paid men’s wages, and that’s 
good for men as well as for women.” 

Thirty years ago, it was English-Scotch and Irish workers 
led by the Knights of Labor who fought for the right to leisure 
and lost.. Today we have Slavs, Armenians, Greeks, Turks, 
Mexicans and Negroes, the Poles largely outnumbering, show- 
ing that the right to leisure is felt and struggled for by all 
people of all languages. It was indeed a new day and a sig- 


nificant day when, by a peaceful method of negotiation, this 
right to leisure was won. 

. The patient, swaying crowd of Polish men and women 
ceased to be a mass of non English-speaking Poles and became 
humanized and responsive as soon as the great news was made 
clear to them in a language they understood when the Polish 
organizer addressed them. After he had made clear to them 
the administrator’s decision, he spoke of the government and 
of President Wilson. Hats were lifted and a cheer rent the 
air. At his question, “How many will put some of the over- 
time pay into Liberty bonds and stand by the President ?”’— 
thousands of hands that are preparing the food for the army 
were lifted in the Easter sunshine and again a spontaneous 
cheer filled the air. 

We who knew the background of this historic moment 
longed for the power to make the world of English-speaking 
citizens see the significance of this response. Here was the 
kind of Americanization that leaves no bitterness. Here was 
the intimation of the democracy that will keep our industrial 
communities safe through this trying time and lay a foundation 
for a better industrial and social structure after the war. To 
those of us who for the past 25 years have watched the ebb 
and flow of courage and manliness and have sometimes been 
discouraged over the numbness of the workers, the meeting of 
yesterday became the hope of fulfillment of a long age of 
struggle for a human right. 

These verses of Mr. Higginson’s might have been written 
at the close of this Easter day meeting in Davis Square: 


From street and square, from hill and glen, 
Of this vast world beyond my door, 

I hear the tread of marching men, 
The patient armies of the poor. 


The peasant brain shall yet be wise, 
The untamed pulse grow calm and still: 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 
And work in peace time’s wondrous will. 


Some day, without a trumpet’s call 

This news will o’er the world be blown: 
“The heritage comes back to all! 

The myriad monarchs take their own.” 


War Orphans and Child Welfare in 
Germany 
By Ernest Flagg Henderson 
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66 HERE are now the silly wiseacres who tried 
to persuade us at the beginning of the war 
that we Germans had always eaten too well 
in times'of peace? ‘The greater part of the 

poor people have always met this silly twaddle, fortified as it 
was with the deceptive stamp of so-called scientific recognition, 
with justifiable great anger. Aside from the moneyed class, 
who even now in wartime are in a position to put away their 
fill, there are millions of poor folk in Germany, who, even 
before the war, were unable to get the nourishment they need- 
ed to maintain themselves in good health.” 

The Volksstimme, a Socialist newspaper of Chemnitz in 
Saxony, includes this scathing paragraph in an article pub- 
lished in January which, translated by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information, has been widely distributed in this country. 
Its concluding sentence, “‘on the battlefield and at home, the 
war kills and wounds alike,” is borne out by many facts in 
it concerning the present condition of Germany’s child popu- 
lation. “Iwo medical authorities, the city physician of Stutt- 
gart and the school physician, Professor Thiele, are quoted 
in evidence of the statement that under the impoverished diet 
of the war years, the physical condition of the children has 
seriously worsened. Even supplementary food allowances 
made last year failed to arrest a marked deterioration. “The 
children of teachers and other poorly paid officials have shown 
the greatest falling off in weight. 

Dr. Thiele strongly recommends that all physical exercises, 
playing of games and walking trips should be given up. But 
even so he seems to think that only by the sending of city 
children to the country on an unprecedented scale this sum- 
mer, thus making up in fresh air what is lacking in food, can 
a rapid increase in child sickness and mortality be prevented. 
He gives the following figures to show the alarming progress 
of tuberculosis : 


1913 1916 POM. 
ENTERING SCHOOL PER CENT PER CENT PER CENT 
PAE INTC th Meas re ayy cher, @h5 os 22.48 22.90 28.50 
ihuberculoue cist ee ot toaeace 1.07 2.10 2.35 
CANDIDATES FOR CONFIRMATION 
AM AEMICH «Aes eae cs 21.74 30.99 31.20 
uberculows)® Gta cieetense 1.51 4.16 4.90 


“According to this table,” says the Volksstimme, “tuber- 
culosis has doubled among children entering school and 
trebled among candidates for confirmation. It is hardly pos- 
sible to calculate the increase in misery and want that this 
signifies.” 

The seriousness of this situation in Germany only shows in 
an accentuated form the visible effect of the wartime food 
shortage upon childhood the world over. The popular interest 
which it has aroused makes, perhaps, especially timely an ac- 
count of some of the measures for the welfare of children 
taken in Germany during the progress of the war. 

In some way or other a pamphlet entitled War Orphans 
and Child Welfare in Germany and dated 1917 has reached 
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this country from Germany. Better than the Volkstimme it 
gives us a glimpse of how conditions are in that beleaguered 
land?. Nothing very new in the way of child welfare en- 
deavors seem to have been started but it must be remembered 
that the event of war had already been provided for in the laws 
regarding survivors of soldiers passed in 1907 and by the 
social insurance laws. 

According to the report of the Imperial Insurance Office, 
there were insured in 1913, 37,774 families with orphans 
(averaging two and one-half orphans, 7.e., children without 
either one or both of the parents, to the family), and in 1915, 
167,752 such families. The number for 1915 is less than one 
would have expected, for it includes families-where there are 
no fighters. Apart from the insurance, the government allows 
168 marks a child as yearly pension if the mother is drawing 
& pension as widow of a soldier, otherwise 240 marks. Illegiti- 
mate children and adopted children are excluded from the 
grant, but are temporarily provided for by a law of August 
4 1914. As the sums are so inadequate, further temporary 
grants, revocable each year, are made on the basis of the 
former wages received by the father, and special provision is 
made for families with small incomes where there are more 
than five children. Even these measures do not preclude the 
necessity of the mother going out to work, and the Bundesrat 
and Reichstag have been asked to authorize still further 
grants on the part of communities in the guise of “‘care- 
money,” which would be like our own widows’ pensions and 
tend to keep the family together. “The children’s pensions 
from the imperial insurance fund are absurdly small (from 
two and one-half marks to three and one-half marks a 
month), but include an outfit on completion of the fifteenth 
year. 

Besides these regular sources of income, war-orphans are 
helped by great voluntary organizations, by cities, by busi- 
ness firms and by individuals. ‘The carriers of the old-age 
and survivor insurance, for instance, distributed in so-called 
“honorary gifts” to families more than 3,660,000 marks in 
1915 alone, while a number of large cities made wide distribu- 
tion of savings-bank books with an initial deposit on their own 
part, but with the condition that the money saved should not 
be drawn out until the time of leaving school or of beginning 
vocational training. 

Child-welfare work was proceeding in Germany at fever 
heat even before the war. Since 1904 there is a special institu- 
tion for the whole empire (the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
Haus at Charlottenburg) with the special purpose of investi- 
gating and combatting the high rate of infant mortality. The 
governments of the twenty-five different states, too, have been 


1Kriegswaisen und Jugendfiirsorge, fiinftes Heft, Schriften des 
Arbeitsausschusses der Kriegswittwen- und Waisenfiirsorge. _Herausgegeben 
im Auftrage des Hauptausschusses in Verbindung mit der Nationalstiftung fiir 
die Hinterbliebenen der im Kriege Gefallenen. Carl Heymann’s Verlag, 
Berlin, 1917. This pamphlet may be seen in the library of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, New. York city. Other bulletins published under the same 
auspices are on Vocations for Women and War Widows; Experience in the | 
Care of War Widows and Orphans; The Theory and Practice of Care for War 
Widows and Orphans; The Land Problem and the War Widows. Among 
other books brought out by the same publishers last year are one on 
Patriotic Education in Juvenile Clubs and one on The Girls’ Club.—Editor. 
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very active through their various ministries in rousing interest 
and spreading knowledge in the matter. These ministerial 
decrees are usually addressed to the government officials who 
have the supervision over the cities in their respective terri- 
torial districts and are often mandatory in character. In this 
. way, a uniformity in the welfare work of municipalities is 
secured to which we in this country have no parallel, since our 
reforms have to wait for spontaneous combustion on the part 
of public opinion. 

‘The German ministerial decrees often go into matters with 
a, to us, amusing detail. In one case the district presidents, 
big bugs as they are, are told that they must join central 
societies for the protection of infants, and that they must 
subscribe to a periodical which is mentioned by name. Again 
it is a poster on infant mortality, or even a special make of 
baby-bottle that has aroused the minister’s interest, and his 
views on the subject are ordered to be brought by the district 
presidents to the attention of burgomasters of the cities to be 
discussed by them with their city councils and boards. A 
Saxe-Weimar decree prescribes that physicians be told the 
exact manner and method of distributing government rewards 
to midwives who induce their patients to nurse their own 
infants, while in the duchy of Oldenburg the government 
finances a competition betweén midwives in this regard, giv- 
ing to the one who persuades the most mothers a prize of 
fifty marks. 

‘There is no bar to city initiative either; only where an ex- 
periment has proved a success, the minister (be he of health, 
of the interior or of education) trumpets it abroad in the 
manner just described. 

Charlottenburg, in 1906, started taking prospective mothers 
into its free hospital on the understanding that they should 
do such light work as their strength would permit. It also 
gives aid (usually in the form of a good nourishing meal daily 
for four weeks before confinement) to pregnant women who 
will agree to nurse their infants when they arrive. In Nurem- 
berg, the aid takes the form of better lodgings if they are 
needed. 

We have baby consultation stations in some of our large 
cities but, owing to the efforts of the ministries, the institu- 
tion is more uniform in Germany. ‘The station at Magde- 
burg is one of the best organized in the world. The town is 
divided for the purpose into eight districts, and in each is held 
a weekly consultation at which two physicians, a nurse and a 
clerk are present. “The nurse, who in the interval has been 
busy in the homes, attends to weighing the infant and relates 
what she knows about its home surroundings. It is at these 
consultations that the chief physician hands out the rewards 
to nursing mothers which, even before the war, were offered 
by so many city governments. In 1913, no less than 152 com- 
munities gave money (Berlin’s outlay for that year totalled 
180,000 marks) and 171 some kind of aid like free milk for 
the mother’s own use. Such mothers must report regularly, 
with their infants if possible, at the station. 

The value of breast-feeding was irrefutably established by 
an investigation in Berlin in 1906 which showed that among 
the poorest class of the population five bottle babies died to 
every one that had been fed at the breast. In 1911, Berlin 
assumed the care and guardianship of all its orphans and 
stretched the term orphans to include all unprotected chil- 
dren. ‘There are more than 13,000 of them, and their care in 
1912 cost 2,339,591 marks. For its infants it employs wet- 


nurses, but allows them to give the breast only to their own~ 


infants, the surplus product alone going to the orphans. 
Charlottenburg has a somewhat similar method. It has a 
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special nursery for mothers who have to wean their infants in 
order to go to work. ‘They nurse their infants morning and 
evening, but in the interval that duty is performed for them 
by one of the servants (who are chosen accordingly), or they 
are furnished with human milk in bottles. ‘This is bought 
from women who have an excess of that commodity, and if 
the infants in the nursery do not consume it all the remnant 
is sold to the public. 

Not only Berlin but also Dresden, Nuremberg and Breslau 
have had themselves constituted guardians of all their illegiti- 
mate children, while in every city there is some form of public 
guardianship (and often a guardianship court) for such waifs. 
The guardian looks after the welfare of the child in many 
ways, but his chief and immediate duty is to go after the father 
and compel him to pay for the child’s support, and city de- 
partments do much more effective work than can voluntary 
organizations such as we have in this country. Charlotten- 
burg in 1911 had 1,561 illegitimate children under care of 
its guardian and collected 96,034.04 marks from fathers. An 
English student of these matters, W. H. Dawson, gives us 
to understand that the fathers are growing restive, and that 
an association of them has been formed to resist excessive or 
unjust demands. Surely the Germans are wonderful at 
organizing! 

To return to our report concerning war-orphans, an in- 
vestigation among forty-five cities conducted in May and 
June, 1916, showed that the cost of caring for them in institu- 
tions or in families had not risen during the war to any great 
extent. Indeed, five reported no change at all, and the 
changes noted in the others averaged (at a rough estimate) 
about three marks per child per month. | 

What has been done on a large scale is to increase the re- 
sources and scope of welfare organizations and movements, 
such as the breast-feeding propaganda I have described, the day 
nurseries and infants’ homes, the school meals and diet 
kitchens, etc. Vocational guidance, especially for ‘girls, since 
so many of them must now enter the industrial field, is being 
given more attention than ever before. The pamphlet recom- 
mends more “fostering of joy in life,” both for girls and boys 
more games, more theatrical representations, more music and 
more outings of every kind. é 

In connection with school meals some investigations made 
by Dr. Gastpar, city physician of Stuttgart, are of particular 
interest to us who are wondering at the effect the blockade ot 
Germany is having on the health of its inhabitants. I can not 
do better than quote Dr. Gastpar’s own words: 


In Stuttgart I undertook in February, 1916, to tabulate the weights 
and the heights of all school children and compare them with the 
records kept before the war. The general conclusion was that for 
all children, public school and high’ school, boys and girls, the age 
divisions as to size and weight which are clearly marked in peace 
time have become less distinct; in other words, that children until 
about their twelfth year are somewhat heavier than before the war, 
but in the succeeding years are quite appreciably thinner. Especially 
the oldest classes of boys, in public and high school alike, show an 
average decrease in weight but an average increase in height. How- 
ever, as no harm to health could be noted, no increase in the amount 
of anemia, scrofula, rickets, heart and lung troubles as compared 
with the years before the war, it is safe to ascribe the decrease in 
weight less to want of nourishment than to greater bodily activity 
whether in working harder or through belonging to the different 
organizations for youth. 


A repetition of the investigation in 1916-17 gives the satisfactory 
results for the public schools that no further decrease either of 
weight or of height can be noted. In the high schools, on the other 
hand, such decrease of weight is marked. ‘The good result in the 
public schools is primarily to be ascribed to the considerable ex- 
tension of our diet kitchens for children. At the outbreak of the 
war, the need for such extension quickly became apparent., In Stutt- 
gart we had at once to increase the three existing kitchens to ten. 
Before the war, the number of yearly meals was about 60,000;. this 
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increase in 1914 to 200,000 and in 1915 to 730,000, which meant 
more than ten times as many. Counting the 500 or so of children 
who are fed by private philanthropists in their homes we have 
approximately 3,000 school children who are being fed daily 
in Stuttgart, about 12 per cent of all Stuttgart children between 
seven and fourteen years old. This may seem rather few at 
first glance, but besides the diet kitchens a number of other or- 
ganizations, such as of day nurseries and war orphans’ homes, have 
been started... . ; 


Covering the costs is about the least of the difficulties. It is a law 
of the empire that of all outlays of communities for taking care of 
those affected by the war the state will repay 50 per cent. Thus, 
what the communities advance to associations or expend themselves 
if they run their own kitchens can be charged, to the extent of one- 
half, to the state. . . . In Stuttgart, the meal is reckoned (in 1917!) 
to come to ten pfennige a portion, whereas in 1915 the cost of the 
portion came to 14.4 pfennige. 


This last remark is so worded that it does not exclude the 
possibility that the cost-price in 1917 was as great (or greater) 
as in 1915, even though the price asked was only 10 pfennings, 
but there is no indication in the pamphlet that such was the 
case. There is a recommendation that in the case of the warm 
bread-and-milk breakfasts the bread be not wasted, although 
there could scarcely be a question of that now, but that the 
bread should be broken up in the milk-soup. The usual quan- 
tity of milk allowed just now is a quarter of a liter (about 
half a pint). “The question is somewhat complicated,” says 
Dr. Gastpar, “by the fact that in the large cities there is 
going to be a shortage of milk which has made it necessary 
to divide up the daily amount according to the numbers of the 
population and to age.” 

The report on war orphans reveals that public guardian- 
ship, adoption and a new arrangement which we may call god- 
mothering (Kriegspatenschaft) are being pushed with the 
utmost system and vigor. Of extreme interest to any one who 
has followed the frantic attempts to Germanize the former 
Polish provinces of Posen and West Prussia is the propaganda 
of the Royal Settlement Commission to have war orphans 
adopted by German parents in those regions. “There, broad, 
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fertile lands are to be found, and the shortage of labor is so 
great that Russians and Poles were employed in great num- 
bers before the war. In a proclamation dated April, 1916, 
the president of the Royal Settlement Commission expresses 
himself as follows (he is addressing more particularly the 
guardians and widows of the West) : 


Confide to us your wards and children. You can do it with a clear 
conscience and may be sure you are doing the children a service. 
We will do our best to see that they become strong, healthy and 
joyous men and women. Country children and such as come of 
country parents are the most desired; but healthy city children will 
be welcome too. 


It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and the 
agrarians in this way are likely to get good workers at a 
minimum cost and can pose as benefactors besides. ‘The “‘war- 
godparenting”’ lays stress on the christening present that every 
well-brought-up godparent is expected to make. The custom 
has developed during this war of making the present in the 
form of an insurance policy, to mature when the child finishes 
his public school course and goes to work or trains for a voca- 
tion. The god-parent pays all the premiums either in a lump 
sum or year by year. “There is an association of public life- 
insurance companies in Germany that concerns itself with the 
matter, but the new type of insurance has been so popular that 
private companies have everywhere taken it up. “The Ham- 
burg-Mannheim Life Insurance Company had already issued 
25,000 such policies. “There are three forms which provide 
respectively for the death of the god-parent, of the mother 
and of the child. No medical examination is required. As 
an example of what may be expected let me state that if a 
mother aged thirty insures herself (or has charitable per- 
sons do it for her) in favor of her. one-year-old son, and 
pays one mark a month until the completion of his seven- 
teenth year (when he enters military service), he will then 
have at his disposal the sum of 211 marks. 
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HOME SERVICE AND THE COMMON TOUCH 
HE following article was contributed by one who 
until recently was to be classed as a layman in matters 
pertaining to social service, but who through his asso- 
ciation with the Home Service work of the Red 

Cross has come to feel deeply the significance of this field of 

social effort. The writer’s attitude characterizes that of a 

rapidly growing body of men and women whose perception of 

the possibilities of human helpfulness through Home Service 
is undoubtedly allying them permanently with the forces of 
social construction of the nation. 


OMEWHERE in Kipling’s poems there is a fine phrase — 


which describes vividly the democratic, friendly contact 
of man with his fellow man—Kipling calls it “the common 
touch.” At no hour in the history of the republic has there 


been a more pressing need for this common touch, for realizing 
responsibility to our fellow man, than now, when the very 
existence of democracy is at stake. Everyone is now under 
moral obligation to do his share toward winning the war. 
The contribution need not be spectacular or romantic to be a 
real war service. Some of the most valuable and vital work 
is being done quietly and humbly, recorded chiefly in the grate- 
ful memories of those whom it has helped to “carry on.” Its 
largest satisfaction lies in the sense of duty done and humanity 
served, in the realization that the common touch has not been 
lost and that the ranks of democracy have not been broken. 
It is this quiet work that will count heavily in the final 
totals of the war and determine in no small measure whether 
the war has been really lost or won. It is above all the quiet 
work that is done at home to anticipate and check the social 
consequences of the war that will determine how actual and 
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vital our democracy is and what path its future is to take. 

Home Service has undertaken precisely this kind of work 
and is endeavoring to go about it in precisely this way. It 
depends for its. very effectiveness upon keeping the common 
touch, upon giving friendly, neighborly, democratic service in 
a quiet, kindly way. ‘There is little of glamour about it, but 
there is everything of humanness. It is not strikingly roman- 
tic, but if you have a genuinely humanitarian impulse, if you 
believe in democracy, above all if you want to do a vital war 
work, then Home Service has a great deal to offer you. It 
takes you straight to the hearts of the people who are suffer- 
ing the most to help win the war—the families who are giving 
husbands, brothers or sons to the national service. It is an 
essential means of helping to keep the morale of the country 
unbroken. It is not by any means dull or routine, for there 
is not a day that passes for any Home Service section that is 
without its own special events of interest and value. This is 
revealed strikingly by the incidents—not selected, but typical 
—which follow. 


A Volunteer’s Wife in Need 
Mrs. S————- came of refined people, an old family that had 


always been respected in the small, country town in which 


they lived. Mr. S was from a big city and his wife had 
gone there with him to live after their marriage. He was just 
establishing himself in his trade when the war came. His 
father had been a soldier in the Civil war and the call of the 
blood could not be resisted. He enlisted as a private in the 
regular army and was soon on his way to France. When 
Mrs. S came to the attention of the Home Service section, 
things were in a bad way at home. Allotment and allowance 
were overdue and there was no money in the house for food 
or fuel. The mother was expecting a baby within a few 
months and her boy of three looked pinched and wan. ‘The 
Home Service section provided for the necessaries of life 
against the coming of the allotments. A visitor went home 
with her to plan for the days to come and this visitor returned 
often to cheer and encourage the lonely family. There was a 
nurse in attendance some time before the expected child ar- 
rived, and there was afterward a room at the hospital in which 
to bid the newcomer welcome. Mrs. § ’s letter to the 
Home Service section would make very interesting reading— 
but she didn’t intend it for publication, so we cannot repro- 
duce it here. 

In another city not far from the Canadian boundary, the 
wife of a soldier in the British army—a woman of education 
and ability who had always depended upon her husband to 
transact the business of the household—got into an awkward 
business tangle because of her unfamiliarity with business 
methods and commercial law. She was distracted by worry, 
when a friend told her about the local Home Service section 
of the American Red Cross. She called at the office with 
reluctance and obvious embarrassment. Her story told, a 
telephone conversation with a leading merchant of the city, 
who was a member of the Home Service section, and with an 
attorney, also a member, brought valuable suggestions for ways 
out of the tangle. Within a week the entire matter had been 
cleared up very happily for all concerned. Other things de- 
veloped meanwhile. The woman was inclined to melancholy 
and needed to be brought out of herself. She was a stranger 
in the city, as she and her husband had moved there only a 
little while before the outbreak of the war. The Home Serv- 
ice section interested her in the work of her own church, that 
was doing a great deal in the way of entertainment for the 
soldiers in a nearby camp, Within a month she was a changed 
woman, bright, energetic, and as happy as separation from her 
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husband would permit her to be. A month or so ago she was 
recalling the whole affair with the secretary of the Home 
Service section who had first befriended her. Tears stood in 
her eyes as she said with pathetic dignity, “I hope you will 
never need to come to a place like this. If you do, you will 
know what it means to be comforted.” 

Then there was the case of the old lady up in the mountains 
of one of the southern states. “The youngest of her children 
was twenty-one last April—he didn’t wait to be drafted—he 
volunteered. He had gone to school and was able to write a 
really interesting letter because he had the gift of imagination. 
He wrote home regularly all the time that he was in camp in 
this country. The postman who used to carry the letters to 
the old lady happened to notice that she never sent any back, 
and one day he mentioned it casually to the Home Service 
worker in the small country town where his post office was. 
It gave her the suggestion of an opportunity for service, and 
one afternoon she drove out to the old lady’s cabin. It didn’t 
take long to start a conversation about the soldier son in camp, 
and in a few minutes tears came into the old lady’s eyes as 
she confessed that she had a big bundle of letters from him 
which she couldn’t read! ‘As a little girl I didn’t have a 
chance to go to school,” she said, ‘‘and I never learned to read 
or write. It makes me wretched not to be able to see what 
Johnny says. There are so many things I want to tell him 
and I know that he will be anxious to hear from me.” A 
letter went out that afternoon—in the visitor’s handwriting. 
She has a conspiracy now with the postman and she drops in, 
just accidentally, every time a letter comes. 

In the steel mill district of one of our largest cities there 
is a boy in the sixth grade of public school who was noted for 
bad behavior. His teacher talked of him, one night, with a 
friend who was a Home Service worker, because she was per- 
plexed and wanted advice. Stephen had been a model boy in 
class until he had had an attack of measles. About this time 
his father went away with his regiment. Since Stephen re- 
turned to school he had been nervous, irritable and disobedient. 
The Home Service worker called at his home. She found 
that Stephen’s mother had noticed he had to hold his books 
very close to his eyes while studying. “The. Home Service 
worker took him to an oculist and Stephen no longer causes 
trouble at home or at school. He is now planning a war 
garden in the cottage back yard. 


Sought Her Husband’s Discharge 
THE other day there came a letter from the Home Service 


man at Camp Z——, containing his week’s report. Op- 
posite Friday he had made the following entry: “Received a 
call from Corporal M , Company A, Artillery. This 


man is only twenty-one years of age, and before coming to 
Camp Z had married a girl who is barely seventeen and 
is about to become a mother. This man saw me about ten 
days ago and was in such a desperate frame of mind that it 
would have taken very little to have caused him to desert. 
He showed me a letter from his wife imploring him to come 
home at once, as she was very sick and had made no prepara- 
tion for the child. She is living with her folks who are poor 
and quite unable to provide proper care for her. She had 
even in her wretchedness gone so far as to secure the services 
of a lawyer in an attempt to get a discharge for her husband. 
I immediately wired Corporal M ’s home chapter and 
three days later received a letter stating that they had removed 
the girl to a hospital. She was now being given proper care 
and attention. M came to me today with another letter 
which he had received from his wife, quite different in tone 
from the former one. She stated that she was happy and well 
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cared for, and that the ladies of the Red Cross were sewing 
for her and the baby. Since receiving this letter, M 
had a different outlook on life. He is an infinitely better 
soldier. He had obtained a furlough and some of his com- 
rades had taken up a collection to pay his fare back home. He 
returned the furlough to his captain and told his comrades 
he was not going home, for he felt that his wife was getting 
the very best of attention and there was. nothing now that he 
could do for her.” 


And here in its entirety is a letter from a courageous but 
lonely woman who lives just outside a well-known town in 
a southern state. All the names and places are changed, but 
everything else is copied faithfully from the original letter— 
including the phonetic spelling. 


Rookey, Christmas Eve, 1917. 
Dear Husband :— 

I will try to write you a few lines to let you hear from us. I 
am well but tired. I have been in hog-killing all daye. the babies 
have been sick sence you went away with cold Mary had the croop 
friday knight the worst she ever had it me and Charlie set up till 
twelve o’clock with her but she is better now, except her cough is 
bad now I have not had a knight sleep since you went away I mist 
you so bad to help me with her but Charlie was good to help me 
with her. She is taking it better about you being gon than I thought 
she would she is coughing bad tonight she said awhile ago when 
she woke up she said she did not see Popper and cried the babie all 
so ask why poper dont come and bring my hamer. I told him they 
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wont let you come home charlie taken him up and he told charlie 
they wont let my popper come home santy claus will bring him 
a little tool chest to knight with saw and hammer nails so you can 
imagion what he will be doing to morrow I told you I was in the 
hog killing to day we kill the hogs to day one went 185 lbs and 
the other 155. I did not hear from you until today I looked for a 
letter from you Saturday but did not get it till to day I was so 
glad to hear from you but sorry you had no place to ly down and 
rest but I hope you have a bead by this time I would be so glad 
that you was home withe us to night we are so lonley without you. 
Mr. and Mrs. Overstreet has moved in with us and is company 
for us but your chair is vacant and that Makes me lonley it 
seams like you ought come when night comes god bless you I do 
pray be a good boy and god will bless you dont forget to trust 
in Jesus for he is your best friend When you are tempted to do 
wrong always think of Jesus and. he will help you to do wright 
I am praying for you everday and hopeing you will soon be home 
with us again Charlie is going to unkle Jimes to morrow and will 
be gon two or three days Well I guess I had better close as it is 
getting late it likes 10 minits of 12 o’clock ever one is a sleep but 
me but I could write a nother hour but I know I need some rest 
and I do hope and trust you will soon be home with us. Dont you 
think I will ever forget you I never will forget you so long as 
I live and you do pray for me and the babies may god bless you is 
my pray for Jesus sake amen be a good boy. 

Your loving wife, 

Mary Pirkle 

Write as often as you can Mary says howdy dear poper. 
*Mary marked here *Babie marked here 


The things that the Home Service section of this city did 
in behalf of the writer of this letter will not be set down 
here. Suffice it to say that they are “all in the day’s work.” 


CHILDREN OF ALASKA 


N the Yukon, the Kobuk and Kuskokwim Rivers, at Nome, Kana- 

kanak and Kotzebue, and at many other points in Alaska, Uncle 
Sam is providing modern school rooms and education for native children. 
It is hard to get the children to come to school regularly, because the 
adults have a long-established habit of taking their children with them 
on hunting and trapping trips. Nevertheless the field force of the United 
State Bureau of Education consisted last year of four superintendents, 
one acting superintendent, 111 teachers, five physicians and ten nurses. 
Sixty-eight schools were maintained, with an enrollment of 3,600. Sew- 
img (on sewing machines), cooking, carpentry, gardening and other 


matters are taught. 


There are many missionary schools also. 


The 


picture above, reproduced by courtesy of the United States Bureau of 
Education, shows a familiar kindergarten game. 


WAR AND PLAGUE IN 
RUMANIA 


HE American Red Cross Commis- 
sion to Rumania has just pre- 
sented to the Red Cross a report on 
medical conditions in that country, pre- 
pared by Drs. H. Gideon Wells and 
Roger G. Perkins. ‘The first fact em- 


phasized is terrible overcrowding: 


In Moldavia, a territory not much larger 
than the state of Massachusetts, were gath- 
ered much of its normal population of 2,- 
800,000 and from half a million to a million 
refugees from Wallachia, nearly half a mil- 
lion Rumanian soldiers, and approximately 
a million Russians. All this added popula- 
tion came in with little or no supplies of 
food or clothing, and under the mental col- 
lapse that results from overwhelming de- 
feat, loss of home and property, and the 
depression of flight and privation. The 
transportation was so inadequate that a 
large part of the refugees came on foot, 
many walking for twenty or thirty days. 


The lack of hospital equipment, of 
fuel and finally of food, created condi- 
tions most favorable for the development 
of various infections. The first disease to 
make its appearance was pellagra. Of 
this disease there have been estimated 
from 60,000 to 80,000 chronic cases even 
before the war, and the famine and pri- 
vations of war had both exterminated 
the earlier cases and developed many 
more. 

An epidemic of cholera seems to have 
caused but slight excitement because 
the known methods of control were 
promptly applied and immediately effec- 
tive. But as winter came on the more 
dreaded foe, typhus, appeared and from 
February to May continued with very 
great mortality: 


And now arose a situation that can only 
be compared to the descriptions in Defoe’s 
Journal of the Plague Year. The stricken 
population fled hither and thither to escape 
infection, or to find food, warmth and shel- 
ter, and so they spread the disease until it 
is probable that nearly a million were in- 
fected in a population, including the armies, 
of something less than 5,000,000. Stories 
are told of horrors piled on horrors—of 
trains stagnating on congested tracks, while 
in box cars the people were packed so closely 
together that those who died could not fall, 
and were removed only when at last the cars 
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were emptied. The shortage of beds was 
so great that usually two beds were placed 
together to hold three patients across them, 
while often two more patients were laid 
on the floor underneath. 


Only a few of the physicians sus- 
pected typhus, and those who did tried, 
as oné man said, “‘to convince themselves 
that it was only grippe,” so ghastly did 
the project appear in view of the truth. 

At the time of thé commission’s de- 
parture, late in 1917, a few cases of ty- 
phus still lingered here and there, a fact 
which caused physicians no small anxiety 
as it proved that the epidemic was not 
extinct but merely quiescent, smoldering, 
ready to break forth in winter condi- 
tions. ‘Famine dropsy” attacked espe- 
cially the little children; tuberculosis 
seems to have increased throughout the 
country, although it was said not to have 
been a serious plague in Rumania before 
the war. It is the deficiency diseases, 
pellagra, dropsy, etc., and typhus, which 
the commission believe to be the coun- 
try’s chief menace at this time, and they 
recommend that a number, at least 100, 
competent Rumanian physicians be de- 
tached from military service in order to 
reorganize the civil sanitary service and 
maintain it until the end of the war. 
The commission hoped that arrange- 
ments which at the time of their report 
were being made with the American Red 
Cross Commission in America to supply 
food and clothing, might be successful 
in diverting the serious and immediate 
consequences of deficiency diseases. 
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THE WAR ANNIVERSARY 
MESSAGE 


N a sense, President Wilson’s state 

papers, since the United States en- 
tered the war, fall into two groups— 
those in which he has made a ringing 
call to.arms against Prussian aggression, 
and those in which he has set forth the 
principles which “would be our own 
in the final settlement.”” ‘To a remarka- 
ble degree the two were blended in his 
address at Baltimore in behalf of the 
Liberty loan. 

He yields no ground to those who 
have criticized his moral and _ political 
offensive. Still less does he yield ground 
to the German thrust at Amiens. 
Rather, he accepts the latter challenge 
and“ throws it back. In doing so, he 
shows that instead of confusing the is- 
sues, his moral and political offensive, 
grounded as it is on his remarkable un- 
derstanding of the psychology of democ- 
racy, has made those issues clear as never 
before. f 

On the one hand, he throws over the 
motivation of hate—that recourse of the 
German autocrats which has found an 
echo from not a few of our own lesser 
spokesmen. ‘I should be ashamed,” he 
says, ‘‘in the presence of affairs so grave, 
so fraught with the destinies of mankind 
throughout all the world, to speak with’ 
truculence, to use the weak language of 
hatred or vindictive purpose.” Rather, 
his is an appeal’ to reason. His basic con- 
fidence is in the ability of thinking 
Americans to make up their minds. 
“The man who knows least,” he says, 
“can now see plainly how the cause of 
justice stands, and what the imperisha- 
ble thing he is asked to invest in.” 

He reviews the exchanges which have 
helped bring this about, and in doing 
so reaffirms the unimperialistic princi- 
ples America stands for—in a way which 
is an answer to such organs as the Gior- 
nale d'Italia, which has doggedly clung 
to the commitments of the allies to Italy; 
or the London Globe, which before the 
ink was fairly dry on the statement put 
out by Premier Lloyd George and Presi- 
dent Wilson at New Year’s urged their 
recall on the ground, apparently, that 
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German conquests in the East should be 
met by the prospect of counter conquests. 
As against those who pin their faith on 
dark threats of punishment to weaken 
enemy resistance and to build up the 
fighting spirit at home, President Wilson 
affirms his principles and alternative pro- 
cedure: 


ae I have sought to learn the objects 
Germany has in this war from the mouths of 
her own spokesmen, and to deal as frankly 
with them as I wished them to deal with 
te et ee 
We have ourselves proposed no injustice, 
no aggression. We are ready, whenever the 
final reckoning is made, to be just to the 
German people, deal fairly with the German 
power, as with all others. There can be no 
difference between peoples in the final judg- 
ment, if it is indeed to be a righteous judg- 
ment. To propose anything but justice, even- 
handed and dispassionate justice, to Ger- 
many at any time, whatever the outcome of 
the war, would be to renounce and dishonor 
our own cause, for we ask nothing that we 
are not willing to accord. 


He goes further and reopens the door 
which the German commanders in Rus- 
sia clanged shut “when we proposed 
such a peace.” 


For myself, I am ready, ready still, ready 
even now, to discuss a fair and just and 
honest peace at any time that it is sincerely 
purposed—a peace in which the strong and 
the weak shall fare alike. 


Here, then, are the main elements in 
President Wilson’s moral and _ political 
offensive. Here, also, they become the 
main elements of his military offensive. 
And in making this clear he once more 
speaks over the heads of the German gen- 
eral staff to the civilians of the central 
empires at the same time that he musters 
the Americans afresh to their task: 


It has been with this thought that I have 
sought to learn from those who spoke for 
Germany whether it was justice or dominion 
and the execution of their own will upon the 
other nations of the world that the German 
leaders were seeking. They have answered 
—answered in unmistakable terms. They 
have avowed that it was not justice, but do- 
minion and the unhindered execution of their 
own will. The avowal has not come from 
Germany’s statesmen. It has come from her 
military leaders, who are her real rulers. 


How these “military masters’ over- 
rode the German civilian delegates at 
Brest-Litovsk, how in Russia, in Fin- 
land, in Ukraine and Rumania they have 
sought to “impose their power and ex- 
ploit everything for their own use and 
aggrandizement,” how they would do 
the same thing on the western front if 
they had the chance, how they may be 
willing to promote a false peace in the 
West if they can have a free hand in 
making the Slavic peoples, the Baltic 
peninsula and Turkey “subject to their 
will and ambition, and build upon that 
dominion. an empire of force upon which 
they fancy that they can then erect an 
empire of gain and commercial suprem- 
acy,” are set forth as so many elements 
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in a program in which “our ideals of jus- 
tice and humanity and liberty, the prin- 
ciple of free self-determination of na- 
tions; upon which all the modern world 
insists, can play no part.” 


That program once carried out, America 
and all who care or dare to stand with her 
must arm and prepare themselves to con- 
test the mastery of the world—a mastery in 
which the rights of common men, the rights 
of women and of all who are weak, must 
for the time being be trodden under foot 
and disregarded and the old, age-long strug- 
gle for freedom and right begin again at its 
beginning. 


And in conclusion: 


: Germany has once more said that 
force, and force alone, shall decide whether 
justice and peace shall reign in the affairs of 
men, whether right as America conceives. it 
or dominion as she conceives it shall deter- 
mine the destinies of mankind. There is, 
therefore, but one response possible from us: 
Force, force to the utmost, force without stint 
or limit, the righteous and triumphant force 
which shall make right the law of the world 
and cast every selfish dominion down in the 
dust. 


CLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO 
PATRIOTISM 


ITH the country at war and the 

' conservation of our resources a 

matter of national preservation, new ar- 

guments have been supplied to the advo- 

cates of smokeless and dustless cities. 

For a city to be clean is now one way 
to show its patriotism. 

The Smoke and Dust Abatement 
League of Pittsburgh is making effective 
use of this argument. During February 
it conducted a competition to secure pos- 
ter designs showing the relation of smoke 
abatement to fuel conservation. The 
prizes were of an amount to attract stu- 
dents rather than successful artists, and 
the winner of the first award, $50, was 
Lawrence Kritcher, a first-year student 
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at the School of Applied Design, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. The 
poster on the cover of this issue of the 
SURVEY secured a fourth prize and the 
one on this page a fifth prize. The lat- 
ter shows the use made of the patriotic 
motive. 

The league published the following 
statement: 


During 1917 some 500,000,000 tons of bi- 
tuminous coal were consumed in the United 
States. Of this amount about 20 per cent or 
100,000,000 tons were lost through imper- 
fect combustion—the visible sign of which is 
black smoke. 


Black smoke is an indicator of waste and 
inefficiency. A streamer of black smoke is 
the black flag of a pirate confiscating a part 
of the nation’s resources. 

Black smoke in time of peace means a great 
waste and a pollution of the atmosphere, 
which destroys building materials, retards 
the growth of vegetation, cuts off sunlight 
and daylight, prolongs fogs, is injurious to 
comfort and health, and is costly both to the 
smoke maker and to the public. In time of 
war it means all of that and more. Coal is 
a sinew of war. Coal is food for fighters, 
and he who unnecessarily reduces the coun- 
try’s available supply curtails the nation’s 
energy in the great industrial conflict. 


THE HOUSING OF WAR 
WORKERS 


OVERNMENT clerks in Wash- 

ington who now have to pay ex- 
cessive room rents owing to the conges- 
tion of the capital have been remembered 
in the housing bill of the Department 
of Labor at last passed by Congress af- 
ter long delays. In addition to $50,- 
000,000 provided for the construction of 
houses for workers in industrial plants 
engaged in war work—other than ship- 
yards, which have already been provided 
for separately—the act authorizes the 
expenditure of $10,000,000 to construct 
government houses and hotels for the 
accommodation of government clerks. 

The Department of Labor, which re- 
cently appointed Otto M. Eidlitz, of 
New York, as housing administrator, is 
empowered to do almost anything to get 
the houses built where they are needed, 
from acquisition of land by condemna- 
tion to loans to private contractors. 

Seeing that it takes $10,000,000 to 
provide additional housing for govern- 
ment clerks in one city, no one pretends 
that an appropriation of five times that 
amount is enough to house the war 
workers now living in overcrowded 
dwellings or miles away from their 
work. This merely supplements a great 
deal of housing enterprise on the part of 
the employers themselves which is al- 
ready under way. 

Meanwhile, a report just issued by 
Maj. Z. L. Potter, chief of the hous- 
ing and health division of the War De- 
partment, declares that housing facilities 
in Washington will be exhausted by 
May 1 unless the government comes to 
the rescue. Major Potter estimates that 
under present conditions about 9,500 
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more people can be housed in that city. 
Estimates furnished, by different depart- 
ments as to the number of clerks and 
officers that will be needed indicate that 
between now and the first of July the 
population of Washington will have to 
be increased by 18,500 persons; and be- 
fore the end of the year nearly 13,000 
in addition to this number will be re- 
quired. 


THE ROCKEFELLER PLAN IN 
NEW JERSEY 


EREAFTER there is to be peace in 

Bayonne, N. J., seat of the 
principal refinery of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. There is to 
be no more shooting in the streets, no 
more wrecking of trolley cars or saloons, 
no more “raids” under Inspector Cady, 
no more sorties led by Sheriff Kinkaid. 
All that belongs to an era that has end- 
ed. Last week representatives of the em- 
ployes from all of the plants of the com- 
pany in New Jersey sat down to dinner 
with the officers of the company at 26 
Broadway, New York city, and agreed 
on a plan of “labor relationship.” At 
the same time an announcement was 
made of a 10 per cent increase in wages 
and a plan of service annuities and sick- 
ness and death benefits. 

On March 25, a notice was posted in 
the Bayonne, Bayway and Eagle plants 
of the company, inviting the employes 
to elect representatives from their num- 
ber on the basis of one representative 
for every 150 employes. ‘The persons 
thus selected were to be the “duly ac- 
credited” representatives of the employes 
at the dinner mentioned, which was de- 
clared to be “for the purpose of getting 
better acquainted and of discussing mat- 
ters of mutual concern.”” The announce- 
ment also stated that these same persons 
were to be “the accredited representa- 
tives of the employes at all subsequent 
meetings and in all matters of coopera- 
tion between the company and its em- 
ployes until the employes shall designate 
some other person to represent them.” 

The election was held on March 27, 
and according to reports 92 per cent of 
the employes participated. The dinner 
was held five days later, and a scheme 
of “labor relationship” presented by the 
company was formally adopted. ‘This 
scheme provides that joint conferences 
between employes’ representatives and 
those of the company shall be held at 
each of the works at least quarterly, ‘‘to 
discuss any matters of mutual interest.” 
A joint conference of all employes’ rep- 
resentatives and all company representa- 
tives is to be held annually at the call of 
the president. That there may be other 
conferences is implied by the rule 
adopted that “future wage adjustments 
shall be made in joint conferences be- 
tween the employes’ representatives in 
the divisions affected and representatives 
of the company.” 
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There is no elaborate machinery such 
as was set up under the Rockefeller 
Plan in Colorado, but any employe who 
feels that he has been unjustly treated 
“has the right of appeal to the general 
superintendent and the higher officials 
of the company, provided that he shall 
first seek to have the matter adjusted 
by conference in person or through his 
regularly elected representative with the 
foreman of the employment depart- 
ment.” 

The scheme includes the organization 
of an employment department at each of 
the works, which will take over the busi- 
ness of hiring and firing formerly in the 
hands of the foreman. One of the rules 
under which employes are to be selected 
is the following: “No discrimination to 
be made on account of membership or 
non-membership in any church, society, 
fraternity or union.” A list of fifteen 
offenses is included for which an employe 
may be suspended or dismissed without 
further notice, including violations of 
the law or the safety rules and a num- 
ber of other major offenses. For of- 
fenses that are not on the list, the em- 
ploye is not to be discharged without 
having received a warning against a 
repetition of the offense. 

Under the system of annuities and 
benefits announced at the dinner, male 
employes who have reached the age of 
sixty-five years and who have been 
twenty years in the service are to be re- 
tired on a pension. This is to equal 2 
per cent of their salary for each year of 
service, with a minimum of $300 per 
year and a maximum of 75 per cent of 
the salary. In individual cases, if the 
employe makes a request for deferring 
his retirement, it may be done by a vote 
of the Board of Directors. 

After one year of service employes are 
to be eligible to death benefits in case of 
death resulting from sickness or from 
accident when off duty. The benefit is 
to range from three months full pay 
after one year of service to twelve 
months’ full pay after five years or more, 
and there is to be a minimum benefit of 
$500 and a maximum of $2,000. Deaths 
from accident, while on duty, are to be 
paid in accordance with the workmen’s 
compensation law. 

There is a provision also for sickness 
benefits involving disability of more than 
seven days due either to sickness or to 
accidental injury occurring when off 
duty. This, too, is payable to employes 
who have been at least a year in the ser- 
vice and amounts to 50 per cent of the 
wages. ‘The benefits are to be paid for 
six weeks if the disability lasts that long, 
in the case of an employe one year in 
the service. From this point the dura- 
tion of payments increases with length 
of service until the limit of ten years is 
reached. For employes who have been 
ten years or longer in the service the pay- 
ments are continued for fifty-two 


weeks. In the case of the latter, where 
the disability is total and permanent, the 
benefits will be continued for an addi- 
tional twenty-six weeks. 

The plan declares that the board re- 
serves the right to modify or withdraw 
the plan at any time, but it ‘“‘guarantees 
that such changes will not affect sickness 
or death benefits already accrued, or the 
payment during the life of an annuitant 
of an annuity already granted as a regu- 
lar allowance.” 

It is stated that in the near future 
plans will be worked out extending the 
scope of the representation plan. In the 
announcement of it posted at the various 
works, the company declared its object 
to be to bring about “‘a closer cooperation 
and more definite unity of interest be- 
tween the company and its employes, 
whereby workmen will always have a 
ready means of bringing their views to 
the definite attention of the officers of the 
company.” Hope was expressed that the 
plan “will open up a direct line of con- 
tact between the chairman and the presi- 
dent of the company and the least skilled 
laborer.” 

The announcement concludes with 
the statement that “the basis of the whole 
scheme lies in the idea of cooperation. 
It aims to bring all the employes of the 
company into a relationship with the 
officers, not unlike that which existed in 
the old days, when the individual em- 
ployer, with a small group of employes, 
took a personal interest in the welfare of 
each member of his business family.” 


EXTENDING HOME SERVICE 
TO FRANCE 


OR those who read the account, pub- 
lished on page 41 of this issue, of 
the work now being done in this country 
by the Home Service department of the 
American Red Cross, it will not be 
necessary to add anything to bring home 
the military, as well as the humane, im- 
portance of this work. ‘The morale of 
our army depends upon the ease of mind 
of the individual soldier. He cannot 
have ease of mind if he is devastated by 
frequent worries concerning the family 
and dependents that he has left behind. 
What difference does it make, for ex- 
ample, if Mrs. S————, an expectant 
mother without food or fuel in the 
house, is being tenderly cared for by 
neighbors or the Red Cross, if Mr. 
S————, somewhere in the trenches, 
does not know it? Or what difference 
if the young wife of Corporal M————, 
almost beside herself with worry and 
hiring a lawyer to get her husband dis- 
charged from the army so that he can 
be with her in her need, is surrounded by 
the best of hospital attendance, if her 
lover-husband thinks of her as friend- 
less and alone? 
The English and French soldiers, and 
those of many other nationalities, are 
frequently re-created by furloughs home: 
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they see for themselves the condition of 
those who are normally dependent upon 
them. For'the American soldier there 
can be no furlough home. He departs, 
except in exceptional cases, “for the du- 
ration of the war.” ‘The news of his 
family, if he is to get it, must be taken 
to him. 

For this reason, the American Red 
Cross is extending its Home Service 
work to France. It intends to main- 
tain, close behind the battle line and 
wherever American soldiers are found, 
a personnel and service that will keep 
the individual soldier informed and re- 
assured concerning those at home to 
whom his thoughts will most often re- 
vert. The first contingent of this unique 
accompaniment of modern war sailed 
within the past fortnight—twenty busi- 
ness and professional men from all parts 
of the United States, accompanied by 
W. Frank Persons, director general of 
civilian relief, who went to aid in the 
inauguration of the service. 

The Red Cross is already maintaining 
at each camp and cantonment in this 
country at least one Home Service agent 
to perform a task similar to that planned 
for abroad. This agent is charged with 
getting to the soldier who may be in 
need of them the fact about the care 
that his family is receiving. Perhaps the 
soldier has not heard from his family for 
some time, perhaps he has heard bad 
news that he wants to communicate to 
somebody who can lend a hand, perhaps 
he has remembered some important mat- 
ter that he failed to attend to before 
leaving home and that may now be caus- 
ing discomfort there—any of these things 
may be weighing upon his mind. It does 
not take much, under the circumstances 
in which a recruit finds himself in camp, 
to cause moodiness or even worse; in- 
deed, occasional cases of a close approach 
to insanity have shown the value of this 
kind of cooperation. 

The job of the Home Service agent 
is to find these things out—to act, in a 
word, as the intermediary between the 
Home Service section in the man’s own 
town and the man himself. He must, 
first, give information and reassurance 
and, second, discover what additional 
steps can be taken to increase the wel- 
fare at home. 

If this service is needed in the camps, 
it is needed to an even greater extent 
once the man leaves the country. It is 
when he boards the transport that he is 
for the first time cut off from communi- 
cation with his family. He realizes then 
if not before that he is sailing away 
for months, possibly for years. More- 
over, he begins to face real danger, the 
danger of the voyage and that of actual 
fighting. The thought of his family 
comes home at such a time with especial 
force. 

Every transport will, therefore, carry 
a Home Service worker from now on. 
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The job of the worker will be to explain 
to each man leaving America just how 
the Home Service plans to care for the 
families of soldiers, and to find out if 
there is anything the soldier would like 
to have the Red Cross in his town look 
into. ‘The work on transports is under 
the direction of E. D. Brandegee, of 
Boston, a well-known business man and 
regent of Harvard University. 

There remains the army in France. 
Here is the point at which a good morale 
is most important. The Home Service 
work abroad will be under the direction 


White Dress Cotton 
Fabrics for 1918 
at WicCutcheon’s 


The demand for White Fabrics indicates their popu- 
larity for the coming season. 
conceivable weave and weight for Blouses, Dresses, and 


Imported Dimities, 28 and 30 in. wide, 25c to 75 yard. 
Imported Dotted Swiss, 30 and 40 in. wide, 75c to $1.50 yard. 
Imported Batiste, 40 in. wide, $1.25 to 2.00 yard. 

Imported Voiles, 40 to 45 in. wide, 50c to $1.50 yard. 
Imported Piques,*36 in. wide, 50c to $1.25 yard. 

Imported Madras, 32 in. wide, 35c to 75 yard. 

Imported Eponge, 54 in. wide, $1.00 to 1.25 yard. 

Novelty Skirtings, 36 in. wide, 75c, 85, $1.00 to 1.75 yard. 
Novelty Voiles and Crepes, 36 to 45 in. wide, 50c to $2.50 yard. 
Poplin and Repp, 36 in. wide, 50c, 75 to $1.00 yard. 
Japanese Crepes, 30 in. wide, 40c to 75 yard. 


Also French Lawns, Batiste, Transparent Organdies, 
French Nainsook, Ecru Batiste, India and Persian Lawns, 
Sylva Lawns, English Nainsook, Long Cloths, French 
Percales, Handkerchief Linens, Linen Cambrics, and 
the heavier Linens in all the various weaves, widths, 
and qualities to meet all requirements. 


Samples of any of the above materials, not bordered ma- 
terials, will be sent on request. 
price of material desired and purpose for which intended. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 
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of R. G. Hutchins, Jr., first vice-pres- 
ident of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York city. The nucleus of 
men who have sailed with Mr. Hutchins 
and Mr. Persons will attach themselves 
to the army regiments, and will perform 
the service that is already being per- 
formed at camps and cantonments in 
this country. They will have the rank 
and status of commissioned officers, and 
will be added to as the need tor their 
service grows. An army of a million 
men will, it is expected, require 5,000 
Home Service workers abroad. 
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OU can buy this 

watch, which 

shows the time 
in the dark as clearly 
as in day, for only 
$2.25. In Canada it’s 
$2.50. 


Real radium in the 
substance on the 
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does it. The lumi- 
nosity is guaranteed 
for the life of the 
watch. 


The accuracy and 
reliability of the move- 
ment is assured by 
the guarantee that 
has safeguarded the 
buyers of over 50 
million Ingersolls. 
WATERBURY Radiolite $4.50 

(in Canada $4.50) 
Jeweled, small, stylish, sturdy. 


Also in high-grade English 
pigskin wrist strap $5.50. 
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AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON THE | The Control of the Drink Trade 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
Russia’s Agony 


By Robert Wilton. 8vo. 
$4.80 Net. 


“Mr. Wilton was THE TIMES Correspond- 
ent at Petrograd, and he has here given us 


With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. 


what is probably the best account yet written 
in English of the Russian Government and 
Army immediately before the Revolution, of 
that amazing event itself, and of the outlook in 
Russia as it appeared to him at the end of last 
year.”—The Times (London). 


A Contribution to National Efficiency, 
1915-1917 


By Henry Carter, a Member of the Cen- 
tral Control Board (Liquor Traffic). With 
a Preface by Lord D’Abernon, Chairman 
of the Board. With diagrams and illustra- 
tions. 8vo. $2.50 net. 


“Tt is a splendid record of one of the greatest 
social experiments ever tried in the United 
Kingdom.”—British Weekly. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street - - - - 


The men who have already gone are 
business and professional men of large 
standing. Among them are James D. 


Ayres, first vice-president of the Bank - 


of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; Frank M. 
Sullivan, a retired business man of Seat- 
tle, Wash.; Frederic Winthrop, Boston, 
George B. Stephenson, connected with 
Armour & Co., Chicago; and Fred 
Spafford, vice-president of the First and 
Security National Bank, Minneapolis. 
These men are volunteering their ser- 
vices. They have enlisted for what seems 
to them one of the most important tasks 
to be performed in maintaining an efh- 
cient army. 


WAGES RAISED IN THE 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


EGINNING next Monday com- 

mon labor in the steel industry will 
begin to tread close on the heels of 
Henry Ford’s workers, so far as wages 
are concerned. A 15 per cent advance is 
to go into effect in the United States 
Steel Corporation and many independ- 
ent mills throughout the country. This 
is the sixth advance in the mills of the 
steel corporation since 1916, and makes 
an aggregate advance to common labor 
since that time of 85 per cent. This 
means that a common laborer will get 
thirty-eight cents an hour. If he works 
twelve hours a day, as many of them 
do, his daily wage will be $4.56 or 44 
cents less than what Henry Ford’s 
men get for eight hours. 

In the steel mills, eight-hour labor- 
ers, if any exist, will get $3.04. In an- 
nouncing the advance in wages Judge 
E. H. Gary, chairman of the Board of 
Directors said: “It is rumored that some 
employers of labor have been discussing 
the adoption of an eight-hour per day 
basis, and in view of this fact we have 
given careful consideration to this ques- 
tion and have decided against it.” 


TUBERCULOSIS AND THE 
FRENCH ARMY 


OL. GEO. E. BUSHNELL, 
United States army, into whose 
charge was given the-administration of 
the tuberculosis problem among our 
troops, reports that of the nearly 800,000 


New York 


Critical Opinions of 
Two Notable 
Social Service Books 


RE-EDUCATION 


George Edward Barton 


“A sane, vigorous and most readable 
analysis of the Institutional System of the 
United States, by the president of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Occu- 
pational Therapy. . . . Mr. Barton feels 
that the present European war will push 
this country with all others beyond the 
point where any ¢ountry can afford to sup- 
port its institutional inmates without having 
them contribute as much as possible toward 
their own maintenance. . . . The interest- 
ing statistics, the many practical suggestions 
and the general business-like tone of this 
book will make it useful both to the pro- 
fession and the laity.”,—Eunice Burton Arm- 
strong in the American Journal of Public 
Health. 


$1.00 net 


A NEW BASIS 
FOR SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


By 
William C. White 


and 


Louis J. Heath 


“A novel attempt to relate the university 
to the community in the development of a 
homogeneous population unit as a basis 
for educational and social administration. 
Based on a survey made by the University 
of Pittsburgh. Invaluable to those interested 
in community education.”—Social Service 
Bulletin. 

“Social workers everywhere will find 
many new and helpful ideas in this book.” 
—Pittsburgh Post. 


$1.25 net, at all bookstores 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Boston and New York 


THE 


Crime Prevention 
By Arthur Woods 


Patrol and detective work; self-protection by 
the publjc; more radical methods needed; 
mental defectives; drinks and drugs; con- 
victs; juvenile delinquency. $1 net; by 
mail, $1.06. 


Financing the War 


By A. Barton Hepburn 


A brief, discriminating study. Boards, 50 


cents net; by mail, 54 cents. 


Postal Savings 


The ABC of the Federal Reserve System 


By Edwin Walter Kemmerer 
Each $1.25 net; by mail, $1.30. 


Cooperative Marketing 


By W. W. Cumberland 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.58. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS = 


men of all American armies examined 
for tuberculosis less than 1 per cent have 
been found infected. 

Colonel Bushnell mentions a dispatch 
from Colonel Dercle, of the French 
army, attached to the surgeon general’s 
office, reporting that less than 50 per 
cent of the original number of French 
soldiers discharged on the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis were actually found in- 
fected. ‘The mistake in diagnosis, Col- 
onel Dercle says, is to be explained on 
two grounds. In 1914, 3,000,000 men 
were suddenly mobilized against a rap- 
idly advancing enemy. Any man able 
to bear arms at all was wanted at the 
front, sick or well, and it is Said that 
“many a consumptive welcomed the op- 
portunity to lay down his life for his 
country on the field of battle rather than 
die an inglorious and lingering death in 
bed.” It is not remarkable that under 
these circumstances many cases of tuber- 
culosis were later found among the 
troops as many cases of other infections 
were found. 

The second cause of the mistakes was 
that when the army had time to begin 
the examination of its soldiers, few phy- 
sicians making the diagnosis were spe- 
cialists in tuberculosis. Hence the slight- 
est ground for suspicion was accepted by 
the anxious and frequently  self-dis- 
trustful physicians who wanted to take 
no risks® The heroic task of reversing 
findings when necessary was assigned to 


SORRY E.G RIL 
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National Strength and 
International Duty 
By Theodore Roosevelt 


With its vigor and fearlessness, this book, far 
from discouraging, inspires and stimulates the 
reader. $1 net; by mail, $1.06. 


The World Peril 


By members of the Faculty of 
Princeton University 


American rights; democracy; international 
law; world balance of power; South America; 
the Far East; world peace. $1 net; by 
mail, $1.06. 


The President’s Control 
of Foreign Relations 
By Edward S. Corwin 


A clear, straightforward review of the long 
struggle between the Executive and the legis- 
lature for power in this field. $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.58. 


Write for complete catalogue 


Maj. Edouard Rist of the medical de- 
partment of the French army, who ex- 
amined various groups of men sent back 
from the front with diagnosis of tuber- 
culosis. Major Rist found in these 
troops a percentage of about twenty of 
unmistakable tuberculosis. 

The conclusion from this _ reversed 
verdict is two-fold. It proves the diff- 
culty of adequate diagnosis for this dis- 
ease, and therefore the importance of en- 
trusting the task of diagnosis to the best 
trained specialists available. Even then, 
Colonel Bushnell recognizes that there 
will be among the men certain ones 
whose low resistance and feeble reaction 
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cannot be measured in advance. 
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Above the French Lines 


Letters of Stuart Walcott, Princeton; ’I7: 
who flew and fell in France. $1 net; by 
mail, $1.06. 


England and Germany, 
1740-1914 


By Bernadotte Everly Schmitt 
$2 net; by mail, $2.10. 


The Mikado: Institu- 
tion and Person 
By William Elliot Griffis 
$2 net; by mail, $2.10. 


The Balkan Wars 


By Jacob Gould Schurman 
$1 net; by mail, $1.06. 


Protestantism in Germany 


By Kerr D. Macmillan 
President of Wells College 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.58, 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Per- 
haps two cases per 1,000 of this kind 
are, he thinks, to be expected. ‘The sec- 
ond conclusion is, that great relief 
should follow the proof that certain va- 
riations from what has been considered 
normal in the lungs are not necessarily 
the signs of impending doom. ‘No 
army,” concludes Colonel Bushnell, “has 
ever been so thoroughly examined as 
ours, and has been so carefully watched 
over by experts of many kinds. ‘The 
confidence, therefore, among the troops 
and in the minds of those at home is 
abundantly justified and is an imme- 
diate duty of the times.” 


Communications 


EQUALITY OF TRADE 

To tHE Eprror: I would like to 
have President Wilson make a more defi- 
nite statement of paragraph 3 of his 
war aims proclaimed January 8 before 
Congress, as follows: “The removal 
as far as possible of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an equality of 
trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating 
themselves for its maintenance.” If 


this means what I think it does, it will 
have a wonderful effect to hasten an 
understanding and agreement between 
nations. 

To me it means the establishment of 
free trade, without any tariffs for pro- 
tection or revenue. It mgans that labor 
will depend for protection on the equal- 
ity of trade—the purchase by each na- 
tion of products (not resources or obli- 
gations) equal in value to what it sells 


New York since 1848 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 


AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, of the Survey, published weekly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1918. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 
Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared. Arthur 
P. Kellogg, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the secre- 
tary of Survey Associates, Inc., publishers of the 
SurvE¥,' and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by. 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
ve of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the pub- 
ies, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, ‘Inc., 
112 East 19 St., New York city; editor, Paul U. 
Kellogg, 112 East 19 St., New ‘York city; manag- 
ing editor, Arthur P. Kellogg, 112 East 19 St., 
New York city; business manager, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Survey Associates, 
Inc., a non-commercial corporation under the laws 
of the State of New York with over 1,000 mem- 
bers. It has no stock or bonds. President, Robert 
W. de Forest, 30 Broad St., New York city; vice- 
president, John M. Glenn, 130 East 22 St., New 
York city; treasurer, Frank Tucker, 346 Fourth 
Ave., New York city; secretary, Arthur P. Kel- 
logg, 112 East 19 St., New York city. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two papagraphs next above giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 


trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
afhant has not reason to believe that any other 


or corporation has any interest 
or other 


person, association, 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above 
is —. (This information is required from daily 
public ations only.) [Signed] ArtHur P. KELLoae, 


Sec’y Survey Associates, Inc. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of March, 1918. Fanny D. Marks, Notary 
Public, New York County. (My commission ex- 
pires March 30, 1919.) Form 3526.—Ed. 1916. 


Note.—This stat@ment must be made in duplicate 
and both copies delivered by the publisher to the 
postmaster, who shall send one copy to the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General (Division of Classi- 
fication), Washington, D. C., and retain the other 
in the files of the post office. The publisher must 
publish a copy of this statement in. the second 


issue printed next after its filing. 
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“QUALITY” and we aim to carry only the 
best. 
Manual Training Outfits. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & Co. 
HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Pe jee 


BENCHES 


Our 30 years experience 
in equipping Schools and 
Institutions throughout 
the country is at your 
service. 


Our hobby since 1848 has been 


Send for our special circular No. 123 of 


4th Avenue and 13th Street 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 


HIGGINS’ 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and =n ae the Higgins’ Inks and 
Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
tion to you, they are sosweet, clean, 
well put up, and withal so efficient. 
AT DEALERS 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers © 

Branches: Chicago, London 

271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


to other nations. It means the prohi- 
bition of all alien investments which 
function to disturb the equality of trade. 
It means that there shall be no debtor 
and no creditor nations. It means that 
henceforth there will be no clash of na- 
tional interests in alien nations to breed 
hatred and provoke war. It means that 
each nation will be economically free, 
which it needs as much as political free- 
dom for normal self-expression and self- 
determination. 

If this is what President Wilson 
means there is nothing that he can do 
more likely to win the confidence of all 
peoples than to state it plainly in his 
own inimitable way. 

Detroit. Moses FRANKLIN. 


YOUTHFUL NEWSBOYS 


To THE Eprror: I was very glad to 
see in the Survey of March 16 a com- 
munication anent our Seattle newsboys. 

I am not very familiar with conditions 
in cities outside of New York and 
Seattle, but in Seattle, where I live, it is 
perfectly true that very youthful news- 
boys are on the streets until quite late at 
night, selling papers. 

During the daytime I have seen news- 
boys of from five to seven years of age 
selling papers. The police do not seem 
to interfere with these tots. It is 
lamentably true that in Seattle the chief 
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pursuit of the people, young as well as 
old, seems to be a whole-souled chase of 
the elusive dollar (or penny, in the case 
of the newsboys). Apropos of this, a 
number of cases have come under my 
personal observation of nice-appearing 
little girls asking passers-by for pennies. 

The worst feature of selling news- 
papers here in Seattle is the Sunday sale. 
The Sabbath quiet of the city is broken 
by newsboys shouting in the streets all 
Sunday forenoon. This Sunday selling 
of newspapers is altogether wrong. It 
is all the more inexcusable in Seattle 
from the fact that the Seattle Sunday 
newspapers are off the presses Saturday 
night, and the boys begin selling them on 
the streets about 8 o’clock p.m. 

If conditions in other cities are similar 
to those in Seattle, the SuRVEY will ren- 
der a public service by printing this let- 
ter, and following up the matter on its 
own initiative. 

CHARLES Hooper. 

Seattle, Wash. 


DISTRICT COMMITTEES 


To THE Eprror: In the London 
Charity Organisation Review for Febru- 
ary, I find a paragraph stating that they 
have received from the New York City 
Charity Organization Society a pam- 
phlet in regard to the work of a district 
committee which their correspondent 
describes as “‘the first attempt in twenty- 
five years to formulate the reasons for 
district committees and the functions of 
these committees.” . 

In correction of this I enclose a copy 
of the third edition, just issued, of The 
Wheels of Organized Charity: or The 
Work of a District Committee. The 
first edition was published not twenty- 
five years but nine years ago, by a com- 
mittee composed of Roy Smith Wallace, 
chairman, John R. Howard, Jr., Jean 
Laverack (Mrs. W. Russell Bowie), 
Porter R. Lee, and Mabel Wilcox, 
nearly all of whom now have a na- 
tional reputation in social work. 

This pamphlet aims to give a succinct, 
terse statement of the organization and 
methods of a-‘district committee with 
considerably more detail than is given. 
in the New York pamphlet. 

FREDERIC ALMy. 


[Secretary Charity Organization 
Society. | 
Buffalo. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE Eprror: It is a pleasure to 
renew my subscription to the SuRVEy. 
It augurs well for the future of con- 
structive social effort in this country, 
and particularly for American progress 
in educational sociology, an untilled 
field, to note from week to week how 
successfully the Survey is adjusting its 
machinery to the interpretation of the 
practical philosophy of the inevitable re- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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‘KeepThe Home Fires Burning” 


ONIGHT there will be American 
boys in lonely listening posts far out 
in the desolation of No Man’s Land, 
American boys in the darkness and the 
mud and cold of the trenches under the 
ceaseless thunder of guns and the scream 


of shells, American boys tramping 
along the pitch-black, shell-torn roads. 


Through the long, dreary hours, as they 
wait and watch in the dark, their 
thoughts turn to the homes they have 
left behind, homes on distant farms, in 
little scattered villages, in great cities, 
and they see in imagination the pleas- 
ant home lights shining out into the 
night. 


They are fighting 
to keep those home fires burning 


You, back here in the peace and safety 
of the homes they love, can help in the 
bitter struggle that our boys must face 
tonight, and tomorrow night, and every 


day, and every night, until the final 


VICTORY is won. You, too, must 
work to keep the home fires burning— 
for our sons in France. 

They need guns and more guns, shells 
and more shells, they need tanks and 


transports and airplanes, good food 
and warm clothes and medicines and 
hospital supplies—an ever increasing 
abundance of all the vital materials of 
war, if they are to drive the ruthless 
German invaders back within their 
own borders, and establish for all time 
the sacredness of American liberty and 
the safety of America’s homes—their 
homes, our homes. 


For these lads that are fighting and dying for you—do your share to send them 


to VICTORY. 


the bonds you can. 
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Invest today in Bonds of the Third Liberty Loan—ALL 


Keep the home fires burning. 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 
Second Federal Reserve District 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


1918 SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 19—JULY 26 


General Course for Social Workers 


Five Credit Courses : (1) Principles of Case Work ; (2) Problems of Social 
Work in War Time; (3) The Law and the Courts in relation to Social 
Work; (4) The Organization and Conduct of a Statistical Inquiry ; (5) 


Modern Radicalism. 


Field Work with one of the Social Agencies in Chicago f 
Visits of Inspection to the Important Institutions in or near Chicago. 


Special Course for Playground Workers 


Folk Dancing, Gymnastics, Games, Story-telling and other technical classes 
held at Hull-House. 


Sixteenth Year Opens October 1, 1918 
For information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


FOR RENT OR SALE 
‘Staten Island 

Small modern farm, near New Dorp. 
Situated on high land in centre of island; 
14 acres, 3-story stone house, completely 
furnished, 12 rooms, 2 baths, 3 toilets, ver- 
anda enclosed with glass. .Telephone. 

Good barn, with cement cellar and gar- 
dener’s living quarters above. City water in 
house and barn. Good kitchen garden. Fine 
orchard. 10 minutes from trolley. Has been 
occupied as a Home for Girls. For further 
information, apply to 


Mrs. P, Mali, 8 Fifth Avenue, 37 Spring 


ABOUT PROHIBITION 


£. TILTON ‘Room 31% Tremont Bidg 
March 15, 1918 Boston, Mass. 


All the objections to prohibition answered in a tiny 
booklet that will go into an envelope. 10 cents apiece; 
$1 a dozen; $30 per 1,000. Just the thing for dry 
campaigns. Address E. T1ILToN, 11 Mason. STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


“The Intellectual Aristocrat 
of American Publications 


That is what a prominent educator calls “THE 


NATION.” 


His enthusiastic tribute is typical of many 


which the editors are constantly receiving. 


To provide the mentally alert with that food for 
thought which is as necessary to them as bodily food is to 


the athlete. is the function of “‘THE NATION,” the 


weekly journal of information and suggestion. 


In polities, statecraft, science, economics, sociology, 
education, literature, art, “THE NATION” is not only an 
authority, but it presents the facts and its own interpre- 

ation of them in such a way that its readers look forward to 


If you think you and 
similar tastes and ideals, try an experimental sub- 
scription. Clip the coupon. 


its weekly arrival as an event of importance and pleasure. 


“THE NATION” have 


The Nation 


20 Vesey Street, New York City 


T3, 
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construction of the democracy during 
the war and after. 

That every social agency must be | 
made to bend its efforts in the direction 
of producing individual and social efh- 
ciency is by no means a war discovery, 
but the war with all its terrible costs 
is hammering home a fundamental truth. 

The chief aim of education today 
should be the development in the indi- 
vidual of sensitiveness to the dishar- 
monies of the prevailing social organiza- 
tion, and the clue to educational method 
is found in the principle of schooling in 
life, not schooling for life. Genuine ed- 
ucation must provide the individual with 
instruments, intellectual and emotional, 
for complete adaptation to an environ- 
ment which refuses to stay put—which 
is as mobile and changing as it is com- 
plex. I believe that in the greatly stim- 
ulated and energized SuRveEY will be 
found one of these implements. 

Davip ROSsENSTEIN. 
[Bureau of Research] 
Washington, D. C. 


To tHE Eprror: The Scientific 
Spirit and Social Work [the Survey 
for February 2] is a distinct contribu- 
tion in these times when “war need,” 
so called, is the excuse for breaking 
down all standards. The standards of 
social work have been hard won and 
such an article at these times is invalu- 
able. Every citizen should get that 
viewpoint. The Survey deserves great- 
er circulation for the high standards it 
sets itself and keeps. 

Mrs. Bert SCHLESINGER. 

San Francisco. 


JOTTINGS 


UNDER the auspices of the League to En- 
force Peace, there will be held a “win the 
war for permanent peace” convention at 
Philadelphia May 16 to 18. 


IN CELEBRATING its tenth anniversary, 
the Charity Organization Society of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, recently changed its name to 
Community Service Society. In recognition 
of its work a group of prominent business 
men pledged a working fund of $100,000 
for it. This sum, it is expected, will be fol- 
lowed by an endowment fund. The working 
fund will be used to provide a home for 
colored men and one for colored girls, and 
to establish a boarding home in connection 
with a training school for semi-expert 
nurses in order to make up for the defi- 
ciency of nurses caused by the war. Joseph 
M. Hanson has been secretary of the society 
since its beginning. 


IT WAS stated in the Survey for December 
29, 1917, that New Hampshire was one of 
four states which last year “gave to some 
official or commission the power to relax 
the child labor law during the war.” From 
this statement the inference has been drawn 
that the child labor law in New Hampshire 
has actually been weakened or placed in 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wanted,” ‘Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


OSHKOSH, — Wisconsin, Associated 
Charities, wants competent secretary. 


BOY for office work. 
dress 2744 Survey. 


16 years, $7. Ad- 


JEWESS wanted as resident assistant in 
Philadelphia Settlement. Address 2749 
SURVEY. 


WANTED-—Supervisor (male) for boys 
from 12 to 15 years of age in Protestant 
institution. Address 2754 Survey. 


WANTED—General superintendent for 
Welfare Board of St. Joseph, Missouri. 
State age, education, experience and salary 
wanted. Address Witt1Am E. StRINGFEL- 
Low, President. 


WANTED—Experienced headworker 
(Jewish) for Abraham Lincoln House, 
Milwaukee. Address Secretary, 531 Ter- 
race Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. ‘ 


WANTED—Case worker for position of 
Assistant Secretary in Charity Organiza- 
tion Society in rapidly growing New Eng- 
land Coast City. Salary $900 to $1000. 
Address 2750 Survey. 


WANTED—An intelligent Jewish young 
woman with college or high school educa- 
tion to supervise girls in an orphanage. 
Salary $40 per month and maintenance. 
HomMeE For JEWISH CHILDREN, Canterbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


WAR WORK OPPORTUNITIES. 
Wanted—Four Protective Officers: have 
police power: largely night work, in or near 
New York City. Thirty to forty-five years 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL worker desires position as in- 
vestigator or visitor, long experience in 
child placing. Address 2748 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN, Social Settlement Work- 
er with boys, desires position along same 
lines. Experience. Best references. Ad- 
dress 2755 Survey. 


SOCIAL worker, teacher of Montes- 
sori Method and Manual Training, desires 
situation. Emma Y. Extiotr, East Green- 
wich, R. I. | 


jeopardy. The Survey is in receipt of a 
communication from R. W. Husband, sec- 
retary of the New Hampshire Committee on 
Public Safety, calling our attention’ to the 
fact that the action taken by New Hampshire 
was not directed specifically at the child 
labor law, but at “the labor laws of the 
state,” and declaring further that no dis- 
pensation suspending these laws has been 
granted to any manufacturer and none will 
be granted “except in case of extreme neces- 
sity,’ The legislature of 1917 actually re- 
duced by one hour the number of hours per 
week that women or minors under eighteen 
years of age could work. 


« 
DR. KRISTINE MANN has been placed 
in charge of a newly created health de- 
partment in the women’s division of the In- 
dustrial Service Section of the Ordnance De- 
partment of the United States army. The 
purpose of this department is to look after 
the health of women employed in the ar- 
senals and other ordnance plants. Dr. Mann 
has been director of the health clinic for 
industrial women in New York city and 
lecturer on hygiene at Smith College. 


GIRLS’ nursing matron desires position 
child-caring institution. Progressive exec- 
utive, understands housekeeping, balanced 
ration, infants’ care. Address 2756 Survey. 


MAN, 34, married. Present employed, 
Child Welfare work. Experienced in fam- 
ily courts, medical social service, child pro- 
tective case work. Position desired 
executive capacity. Address 2757 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE—Jewish young man, Uni- 
versity and Philanthropy school graduate, 
experienced in relief, research and Ameri- 
canization work, seeks position as head of 
philanthropic organization. Well qualified 
and highly recommended. Ready May 15. 
Address 2758 Survey. 


CULTURED woman seeks position as 
agricultural director. Address 2759 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CRIMINAL SLANG. Complete underworld language dic- 
tionary. Paper. 30 pp. 25 cents, stamps or silver. Sent, 
postpaid, receipt of price. UND®YRWORLD PUBLISHING Co., 
180 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


TO RENT—Front room near. Columbia 
University; business or professional woman 


preferred. $7 weekly. Spracue, 434 West” 


120 street, New York. 


WHEATLESS—MEATLESS MEALS 


84 menus, 124 recipes, directions, food values, substitutes, timely suggestions, etc. 
10c. or k REE for two names interested in Domestic Science. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 519 W.6Sth St., Chicago, II 


“Why the Nations Rage” 


sod other Unitarian publications sent free. Address FIRST 
CHURCH, Cor. Marlborough and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Maas. 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES: 


Post-Graduate course in District Nursing, 
four months, is given at the four training 
centres of the Order at Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver. Salary during the 
course and good openings after successful 
terminations. For full information apply to 
the Chief Superintendent, 578 Somerset St., 


Ottawa. 
7 fe 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) ; $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibliographies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. pustpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
een: General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Scientific Temperance Journal ; quarterly; 64 pages; 
$1 per year; a magazine for serious students of 
alcohol question; practical articles; educational 
methods; world temperance progress notes; re- 
‘views. Free to members.- Scientific Temper- 
ance Federation, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Work With Boys; 10 times a year; $1.50. How to 
reach the working boy and his younger brother 
through boys’ clubs, etc. William McCormick, 
publisher, Reading, Pa. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions, 
copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


Consumers’ Co-operation Durinc THE War. Al- 
bert Sonnichsen. 5 cents. Co-operative League 
of America, 2 West 13 St., New York. 


Girts anp Kuaxi. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Hetrinc Hoover. A Business Man’s Synopsis of 
Food Values, Food Combinations and Simplified 
Dietetics. Free on request from Richard Mayer, 
200 Summer St., Boston. ; 


IMMIGRATION LITERATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. 


MakincG THE Boss EFFICIENT. : 
a New Industrial Regime. John Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


The Beginnings of 


You SHoutp Know Asout Crepit Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


COMING MEETINGS 


(Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
ease copy unchanged throughout the month.) 


Amertcan Puystcat EpucaTion ASSOCIATION. 
Annual convention Philadelphia, April 10-13. 
A preconvention schedule of visitation of schools 
and colleges has been arranged for April 8, 9 
and 10, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, TENNESSEE STATE 
ConFERENCE. Memphis, May 12, 13, 14. Sec’y, 
Mary Russell, Associated Charities, Memphis. 


Pusric® HeattH Nursinc, NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR. Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, May 
6-11. Sec’y, Ella Phillips Crandall, 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 


If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital jetters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 


Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose. postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


OW the SurRvEY can serve 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of behaae twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answér ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one er in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Animals, Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
Birth Registration, AasPiM. 

Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Asce. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, SBo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept of Child Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Praa. ® 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Commission Government, Spo. 
Conservation, CcHL. 

{of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Nrww. 
Consumers, CLA. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywcea. 


Credit aiens, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 


Crip: lene ‘Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and 
Disab bled Men. 


Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywcea. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Efficiency Work. Bor. 

Electoral Reform, Ti, ApRrt. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er. 

Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncmu. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 

Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
eae Registry. 


Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 

. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Ore. for Public Health Nursing. 
Ncsw, Newa. 

Survey Associates, Health Dept. 


Health Insurance, AAtt. 

Home Economics, AHEA. 

Home Work, Nectec. 

Hospitals, Naspt. 

Humane Education, AHEs. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, Apga. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, Rctcpm. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywcea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa, Niws. 


Insanity, Nema. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti- pee League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Tabor Laws. Aaty., Nete. 
Legislative Reform, Apri, 


Fecca. 


’t’n Inf. Mort. 


or Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 


LIBRARIES 
Russ. Sage Fdn. 


Mental Hygiene, CpFm, Nemu. 
Mountain hites, RsF. 
Municipal Government, Apri, Ns. 
Negro Training, Hr, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, Apna, Nopun. 

Open Air Schools, Naspr. 

Peace, AIL. 

Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, APea, PRaa. 
Prostitution, AsHA. 

Protection Women Workers, Nras. 
Public Health, Nopun. 


Library. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, AIL. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec 
Nsywca, Nwwcecymca, APEA, 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Leans, Mcwa. 
Sanatoria, Nasprt. 


Savings, Mcua. 
Self-Government, 


Niww, AIL. 
SETTLEMENTS 

Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa. 
Schools, AnEA. Hr, Tr. 


Short Ballot, Sso. 
Social Hygiene, AsHa. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch, and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Nwwermca, Pota. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, RsF. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 


Thrift, Mcua. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
Tacyw. 
Tuberculosis Naspt. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, Aatt. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca 
Nwweymca, Rcicpm. 


WOMEN 


Amer. 
Natl. 
Natl. 
Natl. 


Home Economics Assn. 

Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
League for Woman’s Service . 
League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Council 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Nuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Caisse St., Balti- 
more. iterature. xhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 
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Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
—Founded by Geo. T. Angell. To promote kindness 
to animals through schools, press, and societies for 
young and old. Organ, Our Dumb Animals. Free 
literature. 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. : 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M.D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
phlets upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
10. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. _Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
stalled. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL)—Headquarters, 242 East 
Broadway, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. f 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal- 
elect; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State 
nor a Government school. Free illus. literature. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION —J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 


‘AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 


Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; ene 323 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St, New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration: education: delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Pubiishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety. 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. 
Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
General organization to discuss principles of hu- 
manitarian effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Mem- 
bership, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, 
May 15-22, 1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 


The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic 
Florence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 

Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 

Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 


Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
Prof. George H. Mead. 


Problems, Mrs. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad| forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING— Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Object: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau ef information. Bul- 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


. OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 


New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform, Wm. Sloane, ch’n; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Albert M. Todd, pres., Westory Building, 
14th and F Sts., Washington, D. C. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Makes studies of re-education 
for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. Pub- 
lishes reports on reconstruction work at home and 
abroad, and carries on propaganda to inculcate 
a sound attitude on the part of the public toward 
the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ucation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres:; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
pag uateye John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Brune Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—Aa institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in rac~ 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logam, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Aba. 


Service to the Nation 
Through Social Work 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHIVAN-: 

THROPY offers a six weeks Summer School, 

beginning July 8th, designed to familiarize work- 

ers—actual and prospective—with the essentials 
of effective social service. The curriculum is in no sense 
popular, but represents the highest standard of training 
which can at present be formulated in this field concen- 
trated into a brief period of time. 


The Summer School should be of especial value to college seniors, 
students in medical, theological and other professional schools, and those 
choosing a profession; teachers, clergymen and nurses desiring to study 
the social implications of their professional work; and social workers 
who wish to reinforce their equipment for the emergency tasks of the war. 


The C Mee ° 


The Method of Social Case Work - - - - Miss Margaret Leal 

Child Welfare. -"- = 9 -~= =35. -yeeee- ~=Mir.. Henry. Phurston: 
Industrial Conditions - - - - -*- - -Mr. John A. Fitch 
Community Organization - - - - -Mr. Walter W. Pettit 
Supervision of Play—Games, Se Ste etc. - Miss Madeline L. Stevens 
Crime and Punishment - - - - - - -Mr. George W. Kirchwey 
Social Psycho-Pathology - - - - - - -Dr. Bernard Glueck 
Excursions - - - - - - - + - = - -Mrs.Mary Grace Worthington 
Public Administration - - - - - - - -Mr. Charles A. Beard 

Field Work = - - - - -.- -- = - -Mrs.Mary Grace Worthington 


Six Weeks—July 8 to August 16 


For detailed announcement, application blank and other information, address 


The New York School of Philanthropy 


Porter R. Lee, Director 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 


